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WILLIAM BARNES’S “RURAL 
POEMS.” 


** All the world’s bravery, that delights our eyes.” 
CowLey. 
“OQ, my God, thy creatures are so frail, 
Thy bountiful creation is so fair 
That, drawn before us like the Temple veil, 
It hides the Holy Place from thought and care, 
Giving man’s eyes instead its sweeping fold, 
Rich as with cherub wings, and apples wrought of gold, 


Purple, and blue, and scar!et—shimmering bells 
And rare pomegranates on its broidered rim, 
Glorious with chain and fretwork, that the swell 
Of incense shakes to music dreamy and dim, 
Till on a day comes loss that God makes gain, 
And death and darkness rend the veil in twain.” 
Jean INGELOow. 
ILLIAM BARNES is a ¢alking poet, 
keenly observant of all natural aspects, 
and loving all the social forms of lowly but 
appreciative country life. His book is remarka- 
ble for its perfect lines and for the nearness 
with which its readers are brought into contact 
with nature. On the other side, he seldom gets 
through a poem without some belittling thought 
or word; and, consequently, although by the 
page he is faulty, yet in the line or verse he im- 
prints in the best manner some of the fairest 
and most charming pictures of rural life and 
scenery. He has the rare gift of being minute 
without tediousness. He carries us away from 
our hurried lives to the very heart of the coun- 
try; the city’s din has not even an echo among 
his peaceful hills, and “dipping downs,” and 
“dewy dells.” We hear only the gurgle of the 
Summer brooks and the plashing of 


“The Stour-driven wheel,” 


down by the old mossy mill, and the 


“ 





winds sough-soughing,” 
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| as Robert Buchanan has it, among the fragrant 
pines upon sand-hills, while the infinite bless- 
ings of air and light seem to grow fresher and 
more real to us. City-folk, weary of heat, and 
dust, and bustle, may like these poems far bet- 
ter than country people. They are too minute 
and simple to fix the attention of those accus- 
tomed to rural life and deadened by its monot- 
ony, with the always understood exception of 
the choice ones whose minds are as impressible 
to the charms of beauty when seen the thou- 
sandth time as the first. 

The heart of the poet is with the common 
country men and women. Rosy-cheeked farm- 
girls and brawny young men, strong at swing- 
ing the flail, swift at binding the sheaves, plucky 
at the wrestling-match, and hitting the sturdiest 
of strokes on the falling forest trees, are his 
human favorites. Now, Theocritus, the father 
of pastoral poetry, has handed down some 
specimens to us of interesting but positively 
“coarse” shepherds. Virgil, doubtless, behold- 
ing where the mistake lay, shrewdly and mate- 
rially refined these personages, allowing them, 
indeed, to retain their simplicity, but dropping 
the worst of their “bovine flavors.” In this 
sublimated state they are very pleasing com- 
panions. But, alas! Theocritus drew the true 
portrait, while his poetic son but painted a 
dream. However, let us drop these ancient 
worthies and return to modern times and mod- 
ern manners. 

The most ordinary country rustics figure well 
in Mr. Barnes’s “Rural Poems,” as, indeed, 
they always do—in poetry. “Cultured” people 
are seldom introduced. One of the poems in 
which they appear is “‘ The Woodside Road ”—a 
breezy, odorous lane, limned with such distinct- 
ness that we can all behold and loiter in it, 





side by side with the poet. 
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“ As along by the wood of rustling beech, 
And whispering pine,” 
he strayed, joying in the quiet beauties of the 
place, he met a squire and a lady, each nobly 
mounted. And the fair was bravely adorned, 


“ All gleaming with gold, in blue bedight ;’’ 


and the poet meditated in heedful country-wise 
as they passed him— 


“ For aught that I know the woody ground 
That then with their horse’s hoofs did sound, 
Was all their own land to ramble rou:d 
A half of the day.” 


But anon, 


“ There came on a girl with sweetest face 
In brown, with a hood of gray.” 


The quick eyes of the woodland rover were 
caught by her sprightly grace ; and where might 
she live, the beautiful peasant ? 

“ Below at the mill, the brook’s low shore? 


Or else at the wheelwright’s paint-streaked door? 
Or else at the dairy’s well-cleaned floor ?”’ 


Be it at the dusty mill, or at the wheelwright’s 
shop, or at the dairy farm, the fair lassie is the 
one for him, and he declares with true poetic 
improvidence, 


“T never would care for gold or land, 
But only would ask her heart and hand.” 


The “Fellowship” of poor men is another 
outburst of genuine feeling. Its homely Saxon 
words hold the germ of that helpful friendliness 
which, were it wisely bonded, would erelong 
have power to undermine the oppressive systems 
of European aristocracy. How sad that human 
hearts can so seldom trust each other to the 
full ! 

But Mr. Barnes’s forte lies almost wholly in 
descriptions of natural scenery. No tilts of 
bombast disfigure his pages; no false rhapso- 
dies; no adjective extravaganzas. All of his 
poems are short, and most of them of very 
quiet colors, but they are permeated by an in- 
tense love for the outside and material forms of 
scenic beauty. How perfect is the picture of 
an English Autumn, hazy with blue mists, silent 
but for the sportsman’s gun! The sky is yet 
clear and sunny, though the 

** Flowers are thin in mead among 
The late-shooting grass,”’ 
and 
“ The long-lightcd days begin to shrink ; 
No starlings arise in flock on wing ; 
The cuckoo has still’d his woodland sound ; 


The swallow no longer wheels around, 
Dip after dip, and swing by swing. 





While shooters are roving round the knoll 
By wind-driven leaves on quiv’ring grass ; 
Or down where the sky-blue waters pass, 

Fall after fall, and shoal by shoal ; 


Their brown-dappled pointers nimbly trot, 
By russet-bough’d trees, while gun-smoke gray 
Dissolves in the air of sunny day, 

Reef upon reef, at shot by shot.” 

Fast on the shrinking days appears the king 
of the Norland. He covers the mottled earth 
with white, and locks her streams in ice, and 
pipes his songs loud and hoarse around the 
closed homes of men. But the farmer sits in 
his warm house beside his cheery-lipped wife, 
and hears him with a smiling face. What Win- 
ter-scene could be drawn more pleasing in its 
very homeliness than this? 


“I’m glad we have wood in store awhile, 
As Winterly winds may roar awhile, 
And scatter the whirling snow. 


The swallows have now all hied away ; 


No more is the swinging lark above ; 
And boughs ‘ 
Are wind-beaten to and fro. 


Your walks in the ash-tree droves are cold, 

Your banks in the timber’d groves are cold, 

Your seats in the garden coves are cold, 
Where sunheat did lately glow. 


No rosebud is blooming red to-day, 
No pink for your breast or head to-day, 
O’erhanging the garden bed to-day, 

Is nodding its sweet head low. 


So now let your warm cheek bloom to-night, 
While fire-flames heat the room to-night, 
Dispelling the flickering gloom to-night, 
While winds of the Winter blow.” 
Cheerily 


“The many-nighted year” 


wheels on its changeful course, and Spring, with 
its musical echoes, its dawning life, its wonder- 
ful and luxuriant unrest, follows upon the re- 
treating steps of Winter. The poet hies to a 
green and silent nook. He lingers beneath the 
evening sun, fast by a rustic mill; the noisy 
wheel, just stilled, drips in the crimson light 
* with glitt’ring tears.” 

In the days of one’s first youth, when the 
hours were longer, and there was much leisure, 
the shelving bank of a brook-side, possessed 
of all the poetical perquisites, was a charming 
spot for musing ; 

“*Where shaken sedge would softly sigh ; 
While weship-ailing winds oneal conten, 
By ground with ivied elm-trees dim.” 

On balmy May and moon-lighted June nights 

how many thousands of women have intensely 
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desired to wander about alone, as not one of 
them can, without fear sufficient to destroy all 
enjoyment! But the author of “ Rural Poems” 
goes forth on a long, heart-delightsome ramble- 
walk full of those subtile charms that hover 
around the uneven hillocks and the sleeping 
fields during the small hours. He lingers among 
the ghostly, quivering shadows of trees. He 
glides like a spirit between 

“The two woods in the gloom, 

Where May-leaves were green, 

And the thorn was in bloom,” 
while the wind—his favorite fer se natura— 
begins to sing too. 


“The moon seem’d above me, to float in cloud-streamings, 
As over its face they would flit in its beamings. 


The wind, as along in the lea I did wander, 

Blew loud overhead, to sound lower out yonder, 

And sweep by the roof that might hide the dull sleeper, 
Or . . the much-tossing head of the weeper. 


And there, as the wind blasts might sweep on, and ramble 
By hedges, and sing in a swoop on the bramble, 
And down in the mead round the ricks they were raving, 
While blossomy boughs on the rocks were all waving, 
I joyed in the blast 
With its high-swelling roar, , 
While the trees that I pass’d 
Were all guides to my door.” 


It must have been in the Spring, too, when all 
things were growing and blossoming, that he 
built his Edenic nest— 

“A bower outhollow’d in a hedge of yew.” 

In those “ Happy Times,” which perchance 
the poet’s early manhood knew, how many bless- 
ings “ were nigh !” 

“‘In the dusk of moonshades, near the door, 
My playsome children, skipping light, were nigh. 
The glitt’ring brook that wander’d round my home, 
With rock-shot foam, downfalling white, was nigh ; 
And glossy-winged rooks, above the grove, 
Off-sweeping round their tree, in flight, were nigh, 
And daws about the earth’s rugged walls, 
And ivy-hooded castle’s height, were nigh.” 
Not so, however, with sorrow— 
“ There I never met a grief half way, 
In thinking ev’ry day a blight was nigh. 
But found it best, with thankfulness and care, 
To feel that He that is our might, was nigh.” 

When Spring departed, and the white blos- 
soms of the thorn were turning to red fruitage, 
how green were all their Summer walks! Sigh, 
O dwellers amid the desert of brick and stone. 

“Our Summer way to church did wind about 
The cliff, where ivy on the ledge was green. 


Our Summer way to town did skirt the wood, 
Where shining leaves, in tree and hedge, were green. 


Our Summer way to milking in the mead, “ 
Was on by brooks, where flutt’ring sedge was green. 


Our homeward ways all gathered into one, 
Where moss upon the roofstone’s edge was green.” 





“Hill and Dell” describes two homes, each 
as charmingly picturesque in its way as the one 
sketched in “ Happy Times.” Indeed, 


“While Summer days might slowly run 

Through noons of shrunken shade,” 
we would choose, we think, to migrate from our 
shallow Spring bower in the yew hedge to the 
cool and dim-lighted 


“ Home in the timbery dell, 
Where rooks come to build in the high-swaying boughs, 


Where gray-headed withy-trees lean o’er the brook 
Of gray-lighted waters that whirl by the nook, 


And wind softly drives with a low rustling sound, 
By waves on the water, and grass on the ground.”’ 

The home on the “ Hill” is the appropriate 
foil and contrast of the home in the “Dell.” It 
is perched far 

“Up on sandhills, 
Where fir-trees are spindling, with tapering tops, 
From leaf-leav’d fern in the cold stunted copse, 
And under keen gorse brakes, all yellow in bioom, 
The skylark’s brown nest is deep-hidden in gloom ; 
And high on the cliff, where no foot ever wore 
A path to the threshold, ’s the sandmartin’s door, 
On waterless heights, while the winds lowly sigh, 
On tree-climbing ivy, before the blue sky.” 

In the midst of the most hurried portion of 
the farmer’s year there falls a pause—a sort of 
brief parenthesis, holding the word—* Rest.” 
This lull occurs after the hay-making, and be- 
fore the harvest, and is one of God’s most 
beneficent arrangements. The wearied hands 
relax, the laborer straightens his bent back, and 
the good farmer sits leisurely on his porch in 
the fragrant gloaming. In one of Mr. Barnes’s 
poems, entitled, “ Between Haymaking and Har- 
vest,” a rural home stands 


“ Beside the clover-whiten’d knap,” 


to which the owner invites a friend during this 
period of comparative repose. The description 
of the season, and of the English farm, is very 
picture-like. 


“The sunsped hours, with wheeling shades, 
Have warm’d, for month on month, the glades, 
Till now the Summer wanes ; 
Though shadows quiver down below 
The boughs, that lofty elm-trees throw, 
Across the dusty lanes ; 
and docks, 
With ruddy stems, have risen tall, 
Beside the cow-forsaken stall. 


Along the swath with even side, 
‘The meadow flow’rs have fall’n and died ; 


And ev’ry rick with peaked crown, 
Is now down-toned to yellow-brown. 


The clouds now ride at upper height, 
Above the barley yellow-white ; 

By lane and hedge ; along 
The fields of wheat, that ripen red, 
And slowly reel, with giddy head, 
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In wind that streams full strong, 
by copse, 
And grass field, where the cows lie down 
Among the bent grass, ruddy brown, 
And thistles’ purple tops: 
While sheep, now shorn, may run 
clean white, below the yellow sun, 
In daisy beds.” 

Turning the leaves of this beautifully bound 
and illustrated volume, another delicately traced 
arabesque brings us round again to the time 
of “ Falling Things,” 

“When ash-tree keys fly free, 
To whirl below their mother-tree, 
Or winged pods, from time to time, 
Fly spinning off the spreading lime ;” 
“ And the gold-banded bee, in its flight,”’ 


wheels round with a drowsy hum. But cheer- 
fully floats the voice of the Rural Poet on the 
still, bright Autumn air; singing hopefully, and 
with a tender clinging to the beauty so soon to 
fade, while he travels along the country high- 
way. We have space but for the opening of 
his song. 


“Still green on the limbs of the oak were the leaves, 

Where the sloe daily grew, with its skin-bloom of gray, 

Though in fields, Summer-burnt, stood the bent-grass, 
well brown’d, 

And the stubble of wheat-fields was withering white ; 

While sooner the sunlight now sank from the sight, 

And longer now linger’d the dim-roaded night.” 

One more hasty etching of a sweet home 
poem, and we must close this fascinating book. 
The tinted title-page illustrates “Home’s a 
Nest,” one of Mr. Barnes’s principal composi- 
tions. Two dear little birds are sitting lovingly 
together on the edge of their nest, which is 
sheltered by leaves and flowers. Underneath 
appears the human nest—a low, thatched, gable- 
windowed cottage. In the poet’s word-painting, 
a father utters the plaint of lonely and bereaved 
age. He speaks to a friend of the empty and 
desolate farm home, forsaken by all the children 
of his love. 

“ Here under the porch’s gray bow, 

All my children have shot to and fro, 

With a sleek little head.” 

Friend. “Home ’s a nest.” 

Father. “Here are windows where hills, in the blue 


Of the sky, so'long shone to their view, 
And the sun’s evening red-darted in ; 


And the walls and the places that rang 
With their high-screaming din.” 

Friend. “ Home’s a nest ; 
O home is a nest of the Spring, 

Where children may grow to take wing.” 


But the bereaved father plains on. 


“ Small-footed maidens here walk’d, 
By their mother: their little tongues talked 
To her down-looking face. 


And the boys trotted on at my side, 





With the two steps they put to one stride 
Of my big-footed pace: and now each 
Is withdrawn from our side and our hand.” 
Friend. “ Home ’s a nest ; 
A nest where the young folk are bred 
Up, to take on the work of the dead.”’ 
Father. “ And here, when the boys had begun 
At their sisters with bantering fun, 
How brisk was each tongue ! 
And now each 
Has his own day of life, and his door, 
While his words and his doings no more 
To the others may reach.” 
Friend. “ Home ’s a nest, 
All forsaken, when children have flown, 
Like a nest in a bush-top alone. 

Home’s a nest, 
Where our children are bred to fulfill 
Not our own, but our Father’s good-will.” 


“The Lost Little Sister” is another beautiful 
mourning idyl; but most of the poems are 
closely held to descriptions of natural scenery— 
winning for their author the high praise of being 
“one of the most original, and, within his own 
range, one of the most faultless of English 
poets.” 





IMMORTALITY. 


WE can not expect from earthly life the ful- 
fillment of our hopes. As long as we 
live we hope. A life without hope is no life. 
Hope points us beyond this life to the future. 
It is true, earthly life awakens hopes, but does 
not fulfill them; it gives promises, but does not 
keep them; it cheats us out of the hopes it 
makes. 

How many blasted hopes lie along the path- 
way of every human life! In youth the first 
wing-quivering of the spirit promises a bold 
flight in the distance ; but how seldom do later 
years fulfill what youth promised! In early 
Springtime the trees stand white as snow with 
blossoms. How soon almost all the blossoms 
lie on the ground, only a few ripen into fruit! 
How rarely a beautiful evening follows even a 
most beautiful life! It is difficult—more diffi- 
cult than youth imagines—to grow old worthily 
and beautifully. 

Something of deep melancholy rests upon our 
whole life. It is the weakness and perishable- 
ness of every thing earthly, the feeling of the 
vanity of all the possessions and pleasures of 
life, that spreads this temper of sadness over 
us. That Roman emperor who ruled the world, 
when he came to die, said: “I was all, and I 
have experienced that all is nothing.” 

And even if there were something, a moment 
blots out all. Wedie! Have we thought what 
that means? He who knows what it means can 
not tell us. We shall know it only by experi- 
ence. We complain of life, and yet we shun 
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death. We live, hating life, yet afraid to die. 
Every day points us to the next, till at last the 
day of death comes. Where, then, is the fulfill- 
ment of our hopes? If death is all, then life is 
cruelty and hope irony. This earthly life satis- 
fies not the necessities of our minds, least of all 
the wants of the Christian. Hence has arisen 
a belief in immortality. It is as universal as 
belief in God. Every-where death is an object 
of solemn awe, and the laws which respect 
duties to the dead are among the most sacred. 
For the sake of fulfilling this duty Antigone 
hesitated not to transgress the law of the State, 
and to sacrifice her life. Duty to the dead was 
to her more sacred than obedience to the living. 
To defend the graves of ancestors was held not 
less noble than the defense of the altars of 
father-land. 

The ancestors of antiquity appeared as a 
bond which held the people and country to- 
gether, and were fondly considered as blessing 
spirits, whom to honor with sacrifices was re- 
garded as not merely a domestic but patriotic 
duty. Art has ever loved to adorn the resting- 
places of the dead. By means of inscriptions, 
in which the dead speak to the living, an inter- 
course was established between the two. The 
dead were looked upon, not as having faded 
away, but as living in the next world. The 
custom itself, of selecting places for the dead in 
close proximity with the living and, as it were, 
of connecting a bond of fellowship between 
them, is a memorial of that ancient faith, to 
which the dead were not dead but living. 

Belief in immortality built the Pyramids of 
the Egyptians and embalmed their mummies ; 
it gave to the German people joyful, death-defy- 
ing courage in battle, and gathered the noblest 
of the Greeks around the secret doctrines of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, which were intended 
to give that comfort in death which their relig- 
ion failed to impart. It is true, Christianity 
only has raised this faith to complete certainty, 
but it is, nevertheless, as universal as belief in 
God: Entire humanity shares in it. Its uni- 
versality proves that it is a mecessary thought of 
the human mind; not merely necessary for 
the intellect, but also for life. 

It is not needful to prove that belief in im- 
mortality is one of the most essential supports 
of the whole moral stability of our social life. 
Take away this belief from the circle of human 
truths, and we take from the life of society its 
moral idea. 

It may be said, we must do good for the sake 
of good. But what is the good? Is it not 
God? And if God is, is he not our judge? 
We must ail appear before his judgment-seat. 





Our moral consciousness itself demands a high- 
est account, from which none can withdraw 
himself, and in respect to which no one can de- 
ceive himself. But apart from this, it is of the 
greatest practical importance whether life has a 
goal. By this its whole course is determined. 
But life only has this goal, if there is an immor- 
tality, an immortality of the individual, and not 
merely, as some say, an immortality of the race. 
Proofs have ever been adduced for the immor- 
tality of the soul. The existence of the idea 
itself is a proof of its truth. Our experience 
shows us only death and transitoriness. Whence 
comes the thought of immortality—its univer- 
sality and certainty? If our mind were not of 
an imperishable nature, it could not even have 
the thought of imperishableness. We call our- 
selves mortal. Why? Why otherwise than 
because we know ourselves immortal? The 
consciousness of our immortality itself is the 
proof of its truth. Detailed proofs have been 
sought to justify this immediate consciousness. 
As proofs for the existence of God, so these are 
also a testimony of our consciousness. Their 
significance consists in this. 

Immortality has been proved from the nature 
of the soul. It is not material nor compounded, 
as the things of nature; it is, therefore, not 
subject to dissolution. The truth of this proof 
is, man is a personal being, created for God and 
eternity. Immortality has also been demon- 
strated from our destination. Each one carries 
in himself many more germs than are fully 
developed in this life; in the gifts and powers 
of the mind, in the talent for knowledge, in the 
thirst after truth, in the striving aiter morality. 
As long as we live we strive, and our striving 
pertains to the infinite. Its goal lies beyond 
this life. We all have an ideal of perfection. 
We strive after eternity. It is this which gives 
force and impetus to the moral labor of all those 
noble souls who have ever striven after moral 
perfection, or sacrificed themselves in the service 
of others. We are immortal, for we are for 
God. God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living. Our souls long after him. We all 
bear in ourselves a home-sickness after our true 
home. This home-sickness is the wing-flutter 
of the soul. But our wings are here bound, 
and shall first become free. ; 

There was a time, not long past, when the 
whole of religion was placed in a belief in im- 
mortality. But this doctrine is only a feeble 
remnant of the Christian doctrine of eternal life. 
Mere certainty of immortality does not avail 
and console us. It includes as much terror as 
comfort. If we should inquire, I believe we 
should find that those who wish that this life 
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were all, are as numerous as those who are 
comforted with the hope of another life; for 
continuance in life alone is only a very doubtful 
comfort. The chief thing is, how are we to 
continue? No question awakens our interest 
more than that concerning the condition of the 
soul after death. There is scarcely another 
question concerning which the Bible gives us 
so little explanation as concerning this one. We 
are to conclude from this that most questions 
of this kind are unprofitable—questions of curi- 
osity and not of religious necessity. What is 
necessary for us to know is plain enough. Death 
makes a sudden pause in the history of life. 
As long as we live in the body, step follows 
step imperceptibly. Death separates by a sharp 
edge this life from the future. When the bond, 
which hitherto held body and soul together, is 
loosed, then all the thousand threads, which 
bound us to this visible world of toil, are broken. 
We are set ‘ree from the world and referred to 
ourselves. 

This life belongs to labor. The night cometh 
when no man can work. | This life calls us out- 
ward. That night of rest leads us inward. 
This life belongs to the tasks and things of this 
world. After death we belong only to ourselves, 
and our world is our inwardness and the world 
of our memories. Labor is a blessing, but it is 
also a temptation. We flee from ourselves not 
only when we yield to diversions and pleasures, 
but also when we throw ourselves into the 
unrest of labor. Death throws us back upon 
ourselves, and commands us to stand still before 
ourselves. 

This world of sense envelops our minds in a 
colored veil in which we are concealed from 
ourselves. Death tears away this veil of sense, 
and places ‘us without a covering before our- 
selves. Here the myriad voices of the world 
roar and often drown the voice of truth in the 
inner man. Death conducts us into the Jand 
of noiseless stillness, where no sounds of earthly 
life penetrate, but we hear only the voice of 
conscience and the accusations of memory. Who 
will be able to endure these? Only he who 
here in the body has led a spiritual life, who, in 
this world of illusive sense, has placed himself 

_under the judgment of truth, in this world of 
perishableness, has made himself at home in 
the world of eternity. Death brings us to God. 
We are placed before him. Here a thousand 
delusions thrust themselves between us and 
God. There we are placed immediately before 
him just as we are, not as we appear to be or 
imagine ourselves to be, but as we actually are. 
We may deceive men, we may even de‘ude our- 
selves ; before God all delusion: ceases, and 





self-deception disappears. There is truth. Who 
can endure God, the incorruptible truth? Only 
he who here became the friend of God. “It 
is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment.” The decision is effected 
in this life. We are not to comfort ourselves 
with the hope of there retrieving what we here 
neglected. This life is given us, that in it our 
eternal destiny may be decided. The various 
trials and allotments of this life are so arranged 
that, by means of them, we may learn to seek 
and find God. Jesus Christ is the way. He 
who has him has eternal life. He who does 
have eternal life here, will not find it there. 
The blessedness of life after death consists in 
fellowship with Jesus Christ. Death snatches 
us away not only from the blessings and joys 
of this world, but also from its temptations and 
sins. To be at home with the Lord is the 
blessedness that awaits us. Here we are 
strangers; there is our home, for he is our 
home. This is the hope of the Christian. This 
blessedness has its stages of development. It 
passes through a history. It reaches its perfec- 
tion only with the resurrection. As long as the 
soul is separate from the body, its blessedness 
is not complete. We were created to be a 
unity of body and soul. The body is not a 
prison in which our soul is confined, nor a gar- 
ment with which it is externally covered, but 
the home of our spirit and its necessary instru- 
ment. All activity of the spirit, outwardly and 
inwardly, is performed by means of the body. 
As long as this organ of its activity is with- 
drawn, the spirit is referred toa state of repose. 
But activity is the calling of the spirit. Eternal 
life must be a life of activity if it is to give the 
satisfaction we seek. It must also be a life in 
the body if it is to be the perfection for which 
we are destined. We yield our bodies to death 
in the hope of taking them again from death. 

Not as a body which shall be again subject to 
death, but one forever exempted from death; 
not as one which shall be a limit and hinderance 
of our spirit, but one which shall be the fit 
organ of our mind and will, perfectly adapted 
to our new condition of perfection and glory. 

That our bodies are destined for eternity was 
a thought entirely new to the ancient world. 
That the body is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
was also a new thought. He who sees in the 
body only a means of sensual gratification, can, 
of course, only regard it as a prey of perishable- 
ness. But he who knows that it is called to be 
holy, knows that it is destined for the world of 
eternity. 

Of course, we are not able to say how the 
body is to be taken again from death to life. 
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The apostle compares the body, which we resign 
to earth, to a grain of corn. The seed perishes, 
but out of it is developed the germ of a higher 
life. What our eyes behold, and are able to 
trace, is, of course, only the decomposition and 
transition of its constituent parts into other 
forms of life. How we shall receive again our 
bodies from this dissolution of its component 
parts, is not possible for us to know. 





THE LAST NIGHT OF THE GIROND- 
ISTS. 





MONG the notables of the French Revo- 

lution, none are more memorable than the 
brilliant but unfortunate Girondists. The names 
of Roland, Gensonné, Burgot, Ducos, Guadet, 
and Brissot, and chief among them Vergniaud, 
can but excite emotions of admiration and pity. 
In the tribune they had no equals—Mirabeau, 
le vox populi, excepted. 

But although keen plotters and swift to de- 
struction, they seemed not to possess the power 
to construct system out of chaos. After assent- 
ing to the league, under menace of death, which 
sent poor Louis to the scaffold, the toils thicken 
about them, dark shadows fling across their 
pathway, plots of assassination are talked of in 
under-breaths, Paris heaved with excitement, 
and death seemed inevitable. 

Jacobinism could not breathe freely while 
such men as Vergniaud lived. Under this reign 
of terror the more cautious of the Girondists 
fled, but such as we have named did not, and 
would not flee. False accusations and a hur- 
ried, cruel verdict condemned more than a hun- 
dred to prison, The leaders, twenty-two in 
number, were but few of them above thirty 
years of age. They were confined in severest 
imprisonment for two months before their trial 
came on, and then after a week’s trial they were 
cut off from a public defense, for which they 
burned, and declared by an infamous jury 
“guilty.” Language was never uttered by more 
eloquent lips; and could they but have pleaded 
their cause by Vergniaud’s lips, a reaction would 
have been excited in the breast of that restless, 
changeable, and infuriated mob. France boasted 
of no such orator since Mirabeau’s death; and 
when the Girondists said, “ Only let us plead 
our own cause and we shall triumph,” their en- 
emies durst not listen to that all-prevailing 
genius. 

So startling, unjust, and horrifying was the 
decree against them that the bravest momenta- 
rily faltered. Valzac pierced his breast. with a 
dagger, and died in the Assembly. This act of 





itself was sufficient to revive the dignity and 
courage of the remainder, and although pos- 
sessed of acutest sensibilities and sweetest ties 
to life, they henceforth acquitted themselves in 
such a manner as to elicit admiration and won- 
der from all nations. 

The memorable night preceding the execu- 
tion has none other to compare with it. All 
that wealth could buy or taste suggest, graced 
in profusion “the festal hall of the twenty-two ;” 
the brilliant lights but made the ghastly horrors 
floating round their dead comrade more fear- 
fully vivid, and the worn, tortured faces of the 
living were but ill-concealed under the mask of 
gayety and indifference. Fonfred and Ducos 
were friends and brothers-in-law. They jested 
at death and strove to dispel gloom by reminis- 
cences of earlier days—school-boy days, when 
they outwitted the school-master by stopping up 
the chimneys, so that smoke came down instead 
of going up! Even the grave Vergniaud was 
wiled into laughter by the amusing stories and 
jokes of these doomed triflers. 

From stories of boyhood they dwelt on the 
exploits of youth, and talked of affairs de career, 
and drank to the health of those they loved. 
But sadness and silence crept over them as they 
thought and talked of those who, on the mor- 
row, would be widowed. The brilliant lights 
burned low, and the dim hall of the twenty-two 
shadowed forth the sepulcher of the dead. 
Hours before Life had vied with Death, but 
surely Death was to be the victor. 

Brissot, who had sat unmoved as a stoic, said 
at last, “How much blood will it require to 
wash out that which. we shall to-morrow shed 
on the scaffold?” “ My friends,” said Vergni- 
aud, “we have pruned the tree to death; it was 
too old to be pruned. As yet France has no 
soil fertile enough to bear the tree of civil free- 
dom; and this nation, too childish to wield its 
laws without self-injury, will recall its kings as 
children their playthings.” While his friends 
hung on his prophetic words he continued: 
“We have mistaken the age and the place; we 
thought ourselves at Rome, but it was only 
Paris. And yet we die not in vain. Our blood 
will give richness to the impoverished soil. 
Come, then, my friends, let us give the people 
hope in exchange for death at their hands!” 

As the hour of death drew near jests and 
songs gave place to nobler scenes. Two of 
their number raised their hands and eyes toward 
heaven in an attitude which would have honored 
a Christian martyr. One, a cripple, flung down 
his cane with the exultant words, “This is the 
most glorious day of my life!” Two friends em- 
braced each other passionately, one declaiming,. 
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“My friend, I am the cause of your death!” 
“But let us be joyful, we shall die together,” 
was the noble reply. Ducos inquired, “In what 
shall we be engaged at this hour to-morrow?” 
“ Fatigued, we shall sleep,” an atheist replied. 
Fauchet, melted to tears, said, “We much re- 
semble the great martyr of Calvary, and shall 
we not be with him in paradise?” Vergniaud, 
still the presiding genius, and as though the 
world were his audience, talked of the Supreme 
Being and immortality. Science and history— 
the world of letters was taxed for allusions to 
illustrate his meaning. But at best he was but 
a sublime deist. Hear him: “Are we not the 
surest proof of immortality? Calm, serene, 
unmoved in the presence of our friend, [point- 
ing to the dead body of Valzac,] like philoso- 
phers discussing the light and darkness which 
shall succeed our last sigh, more happy than 
Danton or Robespierre! Are we not immortal? 
What is humanity? Is it this mass of animate 
dust, man to-day, clay to-morrow ?” 

Emotion warmed into frenzy as he again con- 
tinued: “ Death is the greatest act of life! It 
gives birth to a higher existence. Were this 
not true, the creature would be greater than the 
Creator. Were this not true, the just man, a 
hopeless yet noble martyr to his country, would 
be greater than God! This is the very folly of 
blasphemy, and with horror I discard it. No! 
Vergniaud is not greater than God, but God is 
more just than Vergniaud, and will not suffer 
him to be a martyr to-morrow, but to justify and 
avenge him in future ages !” 

Brissot, Fauchet, and Vergniaud disagreed, 
but the latter said, “ Let us entertain our own 
opinions, but in one thing we agree. We are 
certain of life and the price of our death. Let 
one give up hjs doubt, another his faith, and all 
of us our blood for liberty. When man offers 
himself a victim to Heaven, what more can he 
give?” 

The night was nearly gone and the terrible 
morning was at hand. Among the worn-out 
number a few slept, some wept, some embraced, 
some confessed. With the dawn came the ex- 
ecutioners to shave their victims’ heads. Lam- 
bert extended his hand for one of his own black 
curls, and handing it to the priest said, “ Here, 
my friend, give this to my wife; tell her that it 
is all I can send her of myself. Tell her my 
last thoughts in death were hers.” Vergniaud, 
by the same hand, sent his watch, after inscrib- 
ing inside the case some affectionate words to 
his affianced bride. All sent messages and to- 
kens to their friends by this same trusty priest, 
who had braved the anger of the populace to 
assist and comfort these unfortunates in their 





last moments. Infidelity had not yet destroyed 
the religion of Christ. 

On the way to the scaffold a piercing shriek 
burst from a spectator, who, like a madman, 
rushed from the scene. It was Camille Des- 
moulins, who, on account of some severe sting- 
ing articles which he had published against the 
Girondists, had set the tide of popular feeling 
against them. “I am the death of them! It 
was my exposure of Brissot which has done it.” 
And with vindictive justice the memory of this 
deed haunted him until he too was sent to the 
scaffold. 

On the opening of the prison-doors “the 
twenty-two” sang rapturously the Marseillaise 
Hymn, continuing its majestic strains after the 
guillotine had begun its bloody work, the surviv- 
ors after each stroke continuing the strain. 
Thirty-one minutes sufficed to do the bloody 
work, and lay these splendid heads at the feet 
of the cruel mob. 

Can history record in its annals another half 
hour wherein as much brilliance, eloquence, tal- 
ent, and genius fell beneath the executioner’s 
ax! O, France, what can wipe so foul a stain 
from off your memory ! 

If these great men committed great error’, 
perhaps crimes, their devotion to liberty and to 
one another, their rapid fall and terrible death 
can but excite the warmest emotion; and we 
can but mourn that from the bloody seed sown 
in 1793 so small a fruitage has been reaped. 
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“TT SHALL expect the full amount, madam, 

and again remind you it is due on the first 
of the month ;” and the speaker, a heavy-set, 
repulsive-looking man, with keen, dark eyes, 
leaned toward the pale, shrinking woman who 
sat opposite him with a child upon her knee. 
She grew yet paler as, with a quivering voice, 
she replied, 

“T am already aware of it, sir, and will en- 
deavor to meet your demands.” 

“ See to it, then, that you don’t fail. This is 
the third call I have made for last month’s 
rent, and I warn you, madam, I shall not permit 
you to increase the debt.” 

“If my child had not been sick, sir, you 
should have had no occasion for complaint; as 
it is, I only asked for time, and—” 

“Humph! that’s always the way; there’s no 
such thing as satisfying a woman ; always some 
excuse; the same old story; it’s the last time 
I'll ever trust one of them. All I ask of you 
is to pay your rent; if you can’t do that you 
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can just vacate the premises, and give posses- 
sion to those who can. There! you have it 
now in good, plain English, and I hope, madam, 
you understand, and will act accordingly; you 
can’t expect me to rent rooms for nothing.” 

Mrs. Wade made no reply. She turned away 
to conceal the emotion she tried in vain to 
suppress. The hot tears dropped silently on 
little Charlie’s dark curls as she pressed him 
more closely to her aching heart. The man 
arose and crossed the room with a heavy, reso- 
lute tread. He paused on the threshold to 
repeat his intention of calling again on the first 
of the month, after which he passed out, closing 
the door violently behind him. 

Left alone, Mrs. Wade gave way to her pent- 
up feelings. Bowing her head upon the table 
beside her, she wept long and convulsively. 
Little Charlie appeared awed by the unusual 
outburst of grief, and, quietly slipping from off 
her knee, he stood gazing with a look of child- 
ish wonder upon his mother. In vain he used 
all his little arts in hope of attracting her atten- 
tion. Putting his arms around her neck, he 
at last tried, with all his childish strength, to 
raise her head; finding his efforts useless, his 
little lip began to quiver, the tears gathered in 
his bright, blue eyes, and dropping down upon 
his little stool at her feet he joined his sobs to 
hers. Startled out of her own grief at sight of 
that of her child, Mrs. Wade caught him to her 
breast, and soothed him as only a fond mother 
can. Passing her hand caressingly over the 
head nestled so lovingly on her bosom, she 
murmured, brokenly, ““O, my boy !—my poor, 
dear baby !—what will become of us? And 
little sister, too, how shall I tell her of this cruel 
visit?” added she, as the door opened, and a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of twelve years en- 
tered the room. Mrs. Wade endeavored to 
smile as the child put down her basket, and 
came and seated herself by her mother’s side 
with an air of weariness painful to witness in 
one so young. 

“Well, Marian dear, what success?” asked 
she. 

A little sigh fluttered from the child’s half- 
parted lips ; she looked anxiously at her mother 
a moment before replying, as, with her quick 
eye, she divined that some trouble had occurred 
during her absence. 

“Why, mother,” said she hesitatingly, “I have 
a poor report for you to-day. I’m so sorry, too,” 
and the child’s voice trembled ; but making an 
effort to overcome the weakness, she continued, 
“T went to Mrs. Hood’s as you bade me, but 
she said she had already given the work out to 
some one who agreed to do it cheaper. I 





stopped at the tailor’s, and he said times were 
so hard he couldn’t afford to hire so many 
hands, and had no more work for you.” 

“ But did you sell any of your caps and fancy 
sets, my daughter ?” 

“No, mother, I went to so many places, but 
nobody wanted any. Mrs. Fisher, the milliner, 
said they wasn’t the style now,” and the tears 
gathered in the young girl’s eyes. She had 
entertained such high hopes of assisting her 
mother by the sale of some fancy articles of her 
own manufacture, and the day’s experience had 
cruelly shattered them. Mrs. Wade’s heart 
sank. She had tried all day to keep her spirits 
up till Marian’s return, thinking she might pos- 
sibly bring work enough to add something to 
her scanty supply of means. Not wishing to 
discourage her daughter, however, she concealed 
her own disappointment, and cheerfully replied, 
“ Never mind, dear, Charlie seems better now. 
I think I can leave him in your care to-morrow 
while I go out and look for something that may 
help us. I have more experience in that line, 
dear ; let us hope for the best and trust in God. 
See, Charlie is asleep, poor child; lay him in 
his cradle, Marian, while I prepare supper.” 

After a scanty repast Mrs. Wade took up the 
old family Bible, and read, in a feeling voice, 
some of the most beautiful passages contained 
in the sacred volume, among which was Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. How comforting to 
them were those precious words, “ Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted!” 
Bound by the closest ties of nature, love and 
sympathy, that Christian mother and daughter 
together knelt to invoke God’s blessing upon 
their little household band, and to return thanks 
for blessings received. Though bowed down 
by sorrow and poverty, yet amid all their trials 
they still recognized the loving kindness and 
care of an Almighty Father, and relied on the 
promise that “all things shall work together for 
good to them that love the Lord.” 

“ Now, Marian, my love, you are weary; the 
day’s adventures have overtaxed your strength. 
Lie down and try to sleep. I have a little work 
yet on hand, which I must try to finish to-night, 
as it is promised to-morrow. Possibly, being 
prompt with this may bring forth good results. 
Who knows what work it may be the means of 
giving us!” 

Thus urged, Marian, worn out with the trials 
and disappointments of the day, was soon sleep- 
ing the sweet sleep of forgetfulness. 

Time passed on; the city clock chimed out 
the hour of midnight, and still the miserable 
tallow candle burned in its dilapidated tin candle- 
stick. The wind whistled with a dismal sound 
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as it swept mercilessly round the old house, 
seeming to penetrate through every crevice, 
causing the poor woman to shiver as she drew 
nearer the meager fire whose supply of fuel she 
dared not replenish lest there be none with 
which to warm the children on the morrow. 
She threw her faded, well-worn shawl around 
her shoulders, and wrapped her cold feet in a 
piece of worn-out carpet. The room was scan- 
tily furnished, yet bore a trace of neatness in 
the midst of poverty. Doubly dreary it ap- 
peared now, so dimly lighted and so cold. 

The clock chimed out another half hour, but 
still the weary toiler sewed on. “O! the meager 
pittance I shall receive for all this tedious 
work,” sighed she, as the needle wended its 
way in and out of the delicate fabric. She 
raised her head from time to time, glancing 
uneasily toward the cradle, whose little occu- 
pant seemed restless, and then with increased 
assiduity plied her needle as if to atone for the 
momentary relaxation. Her hands grew purple 
with cold, and the pale, patient face, from which 
the soft brown hair was brushed smoothly away, 
grew yet paler, and a weary, worn expression 
hovered about the lips tightly compressed as if 
with pain. 

As she sewed on through the cold, still hours 
of the night, her thoughts wandered back to 
scenes of other days—back through the winding 
paths of memory to happier years of long ago. 
How far away those days appeared, through 
what an array of changes and trials have her 
footsteps wandered! Ay! hers has been a 
devious path. Surely the ways of Providence 
are inscrutable. She thought of him who once 
tenderly shielded her from the storms of life, 
whose love never failed, whose ever-solicitous 
care never flagged, but the hand of disease was 
Jaid upon him. Through weary days and nights 
of suffering she watched beside him, minister- 
ing to all his wants, bearing bravely up against 
the anguish of her heart, seeking for strength 
from on high, and at last came the bitter ending. 
The cup of utitold woe was pressed to the lips 
of the wife and mother. Death’s icy seal was 
placed upon the brow of the beloved and he 
passed away, leaving his helpless family to the 
care of the God of the widow and the father- 
less. She trusted him still; and taking up life’s 
burden prayerfully she staggered forth from the 
sweet shelter of a husband’s love out into the 
cold, uncharitable world, her little ones about 
her, and her crushing sorrow almost weighing 
her down, yet faith lived on, and she felt that, 
though “cast down, she was not destroyed.” 
She had struggled on nobly, managing by con- 
stant exertion to keep want at bay. But of late 





work had been difficult to obtain, and little 
Charlie had been ailing, requiring medicines 
and faithful care. Now a vision of poverty in 
its bitterest sense rose gaunt and grim before 
her. “What shall I do?” murmured she tear- 
fully. “How shall I feed, clothe, and educate 
the precious beings committed to my care ?” 
Her strength failed her, and the tears, refusing 
to be checked, fell rapidly down upon her work ; 
wiping them hastily away, lest they retard her 
progress, she resumed her wearisome task. 

Suddenly a shrill cough, followed by a half- 
stifled moan, broke the silence. With a quick 
motion she threw aside her work and stepped 
to the cradle, her hand upon the forehead, and 
her ear bent down to catch the irregular breath- 
ing of the half-awakened child. Anxiously she 
watched him till he slept again, and then re- 
turned to her task, saying, “Just a few moments 
now and it will be finished—poor, weary brain ; 
cold, aching fingers, toil on—toil on, it is bread 
and fuel for them;” and again she glanced 
uneasily at the sleepers. “Dear baby,” she 
murmured, “he is taking cold;” and taking the 
shawl from around her she placed it over him, 
wrapping securely within its folds the little rest- 
less feet. It won’t do to let the fire go out now, 
thought she, he may grow worse, and besides 
’tis nearly morning; and she threw on a few 
more coals, gently stirring it till a cheerful blaze 
shed its warmth and light around her. 

“There! my task is done—surely it will bring 
its reward to-morrow—pitiful the sum will be, 
yet needed, O so sorely.” 

Again that cough and stifled cry; the little 
hot hands were thrown up, and the half-opened 
eyes were heavy and dull; the head, with its 
wealth of sunny curls, rolled uneasily from 
side to side of the pillow. Wrapping him care- 
fully in a blanket, the now thoroughly alarmed 
mother took the little sufferer in her arms, and, 
after administering a remedy, gently strove to 
soothe him to slumber. Pacing to and fro, with 
unsteady, nervous tread, she passed another 
weary hour, longing anxiously for dawn of day. 


“Mr. Brown, I do believe there ’s something 
the matter over at Mrs. Wade’s. I was aroused 
several times during the night by Johnnie’s rest- 
lessness, and noticed each time that a light was 
still burning in her room; and once I fancied 1 
saw her form reflected on the window curtain, 
as if in the act of walking the floor, with a child 
in her arms.” 

“Surely, Mary, if that is so, she is undoubt- 
edly in trouble. Why did you not call me?” 
and Mr. Brown hastened to the window to take 
a nearer view of the cottage opposite. The 
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cold November morning dawned drearily ; great 
banks of gray clouds lay piled up, foretelling a 
coming storm. Mr. Brown turned from his con- 
templation of the dull prospect without repeat- 
ing, “why did you not call me ?” 

“I thought of doing so,” replied his wife, 
“but you know we are strangers, and I felt that 
we would appear intrusive, should we venture 
to offer our services in case she needed assist- 
ance.” 

“The fact of their having come so recently 
among us entitles them to a still greater share 
of attention from us. She is a widow, too, and 
in all probability is poor, if we may judge from 
appearances. Besides, you know a minister is 
public property in a certain sense; people of all 
classes and conditions have claims upon him, 
from which he should never turn away. But 
see,” added he, “there is her oldest child now ;” 
and, as he spoke, Marian Wade appeared at the 
door of the cottage. She stepped out, closing 
the door gently behind her, and ran hastily up 
the street, disappearing around the first corner. 

“There!” ejaculated Mrs. Brown, “I knew 
some one was sick; the child has probably gone 
for a physician. I will go over immediately. 
If I do not return in an hour or so, come 
over yourself.” Hastily throwing a warm shawl 
around her, Mrs. Brown passed out into the 
frosty air. A moment later, and she was knock- 
ing gently at the door of the little white cottage. 
A feeble “come in” was heard in response, 
and Mrs. Brown stood in the presence of her 
neighbor, who occupied a low chair drawn in 
front of a few dying embers—her boy was lying 
quietly upon her knee. 

She looked up as Mrs. Brown entered, reveal- 
ing a pallid face, whose tear-stained eyes and 
quivering lips proclaimed that deep sorrow had 
indeed once more invaded her heart and home. 
Mrs. Brown drew near and bent over the child, 
whose labored breathing was painful in the ex- 
treme. “Your little boy is very ill, Mrs. Wade,” 
said she, “and I have come to do any thing in 
my power for him or for you. I am the wife of 
Mr. Brown, the minister who lives opposite. 
Judging from appearances that you were in 
trouble, I have entered without ceremony to 
render whatever assistance I can. My sym- 
pathy is already yours. Let me take the child, 
in order that you may rest till your physician 
arrives.” The poor mother shook her head. 
“No, no,” said she, “I thank you; you are very 
kind, but don’t take my little Charlie from me ; 
his little life, I fear, is ebbing fast away; let me 
keep him while yet I may.” 

It was indeed too true. Life was ebbing 
rapidly away; his breathing grew feebler and 





fainter—now fitful and slow. The skill of the 
physician, the love of the mother, the kindness 
of the few sympathizing friends, could not save 
the child. In a few short hours the sou! of 
little Charlie returned to the God who gave it. 
“ Of such is thé kingdom of heaven.” The little 
waxen form was taken at last from the clinging 
embrace of the mother, and robed for the grave. 
Very beautiful, calm, and still was the lovely 
figure which kind Mrs. Brown arrayed in a 
dainty white robe from the wardrobe of her 
own little household treasures. The bright- 
blue eyes were closed, and the silken lashes 
rested quietly on the pure white cheek, so icy 
cold ; the little feet, whose pattering had glad- 
dened so often the mother’s heart, were motion- 
less forever here; and the lips that had pressed 
such sweet kisses upon her own, might never 
caress her more. O! it was hard—ay! hard 
indeed, to bow in meekness at the foot of the 
cross, murmuring, Thy will be done, O God, 
thy will be done! 

Neither Mrs. Wade nor Marian could be 
persuaded to leave the little casket wherein re- 
posed the fragile remains of the once bright 
and joyous boy, the sunshine of home, the 
treasure of the two hearts that now so deeply 
mourned his loss. 

“I thought I had drained life’s bitterest 
cup,” moaned the widow—“my lot has been 
so hard—so hard and wearisome. But this 
affliction—how shall I bear it? O it is bitter— 
bitter!” 

Very gently and kindly did the good pastor 
urge her to cast all her burden upon Him who 
said: “Come unto me all ye who are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
“God will recompense you,” said he, “for all 
your sorrows, dear Mrs. Wade; trust Him who 
has said: ‘I will never leave nor forsake thee; 
in six troubles will I be with thee, and in the 
seventh will not forsake thee.’” Steadily through 
all that dreary day the rain descended. Nature 
seemed to have donned her mourning habili- 
ments, reminding one of those sad, sad words: 


“ The day is dark, and sad and dreary, 
It rains, and the wind is never weary.” 


The hours wore on, and the gray twilight 
settled at an early hour over the city, envelop- 
ing all in its somber gloom. Night followed in 
her train, bringing rest and quiet for the weary 
sons of toil; but within the cottage the mourners 
kept their tireless vigil, The wind changed 
during the night, and when the morning dawned 
the dark clouds, which during the previous day 
had hung like a pall over the city, had disap- 
peared, and in their stead a clear azure sky was 
revealed, and the dark brown earth was covered 
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with a beautiful mantle of white, pure and spot- 
less. Kind Mr. and Mrs. Brown did every thing 
in their power to alleviate the sorrow of Mrs. 
Wade and Marian. 

The hour arrived for the funeral ceremony 
and the removal of the little sleéper to the last 
resting-place of the dead. No grand array of 
fashion—no fluttering of cambric handker- 
chiefs—no pageantry of any kind appeared within 
that chamber of death. The friends who in the 
days of prosperity had gathered around them, 
had long since forgotten them in their poverty. 
A few neighbors, attracted, some by curiosity, 
others by human sympathy and kindness, assem- 
bled round the bier. The ceremony over, little 
Charlie was borne from his home forever. 

The last moment came. The mournful tones 
of the bell died away, and the breeze whispered 
through the leafless trees with a sound scarcely 
audible, yet sweetly mournful. The little group 
stood around the spot consecrated as the last 
resting-place of the beloved sleeper. The voice 
of prayer was heard, broken ever and anon by 
the sobs of the bereaved. “Of dust were ye 
created, and unto dust shall ye return.” The 
little coffin was lowered into the earth; the turf 
rested upon the lifeless form of beauty, and all 
was over. All? ah no—that homeward drive, 
that desolate house—that sense of loneliness 
and utter helplessness of grief which follows, 
O, you who have passed through the ordeal, 
how well you know! 

“Indeed, Mr. Brown,” said the pastor’s wor- 
thy wife on the evening following the funeral, 
“we must exert ourselves to obtain both friends 
and work for Mrs. Wade. She is high-spirited, 
and some would say proud, and will not accept 
assistance without returning in some way an 
equivalent for the same.” 

“You are right, Mary. As I look around this 
cozy, warm parlor and think of your many bless- 
ings, and contrast them with the surroundings 
of that poor lonely widow, I can not half enjoy 
them.” 

“ And I, for my part,” replied Mrs. Brown, 
“feel strangely drawn toward her. I don’t 
think I ever felt so deep an interest in a stranger. 
She is certainly a very lovely woman and de- 
serving of warm friends. I intend to use all 
my influence in her behalf among our own ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Do so, Mary, and I will follow suit. I have 
no doubt we can greatly add to her comfort and 
happiness if we make the effort.” 

In the mean time the object of their conver- 
sation sat musing before her fire, missing sadly 
the curly head that was wont to rest upon her 





bosom—yearning to hear the sweet voice call- 
ing her name, as when wezried with the day’s 
play and baby adventures he came to her side, 
and in lisping accents signified his wish to be 
taken up. Marian stood by the window watching 
the passers-by. What a promiscuous throng! 
Ladies of fashion arrayed in silks, velvets, and 
furs—gentlemen of leisure clad in broadcloth, 
and happy children decked in all the trappings 
of wealth. And there was the poor laborer, too, 
whose threadbare garments scarce protected 
him from the chilly blasts of evening, which 
whistled past the corners with a dismal cry. 
Marian looked and wondered. Life was a 
strange enigma to her; she could not unravel 
the perplexities which daily met her at every 
turn. She wondered now why it was that some 
possessed such an abundance and others knew 
only the trials and wants of life. As she gazed 
a gentleman, who was just passing, suddenly 
missed his footing upon the frozen pavement 
and fell heavily. As he did not rise, she quickly 
raised the window and looked out. As she did 
so, a low moan issued from the lips of the pros- 
trate man. 

“ Mother,” cried she, “a gentleman has fallen 
upon the ice and I fear is badly hurt,” and the 
two ran in haste to his assistance. They dis- 
covered that in falling his head had come in 
contact with the rude steps, causing insensi- 
bility. 

“We must have him brought in till he recov- 
ers consciousness,” said Mrs. Wade, and by the 
proffered assistance of the passers-by he was 
taken in and kindly cared for by the compas- 
sionate woman. Marian ran for Mr. Brown, 
who, upon learning the particulars, advised that 
a physician be sent for, and accordingly Doctor 
Gordon was soon by the bedside of the injured 
man. 

After a careful examination his injuries were 
pronounced to be of a serious nature, as the 
sequel afterward proved. Days and weeks 
were added to the record of past time, and still 
he hovered between life and death. No one 
who witnessed the faithful attention which he 
received from the hands of Mrs. Wade would 
have supposed that they were bestowed upon 
one who had ever been unkind to her. But 
such was the case. The man thus thrown upon 
her care was none other than the harsh, unjust 
landlord who had addressed her in terms so 
unfeeling, and even cruel, as those which he 
used upon the occasion with which our story 
opens. It would be difficult to recognize the 
arrogant visitor of that day in the pale sufferer 
lying so helplessly now in that little room. His 
business agent had been immediately notified 
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of his situation, and came occasionally to in- 
quire about him, and supply the funds needed 
for his wants. Aside from this he had no 
friends to care for him, and bore the reputation 
of being miserly, and exceedingly morose and 
tyrannical in disposition. 

One evening, just three weeks after the death 
of little Charlie, Mrs. Wade, according to her 
usual custom, took up the old family Bible and 
in a low, sweet voice read a portion of its truths. 
Marian then repeated her evening prayer, at the 
close of which she asked in a simple, touching 
manner that God would spare the life of the 
sick man, and restore him to health and useful- 
ness, and make him a blessing to his fellow- 
men. Having finished their evening worship 
Marian left the room, and Mrs. Wade began 
preparing some medicines to be given her pa- 
tient during the night. She turned toward him 
as she completed her task, and to her surprise 
found him regarding her with a look which 
clearly indicated that Reason had resumed her 
sway. In answer to his inquiries she explained 
to him all that had occurred.. He turned away 
saying, 

“ And I have been a burden to you all this 
time, but of course you expect to be rewarded.” 

“ No,” replied she, “I have done no more for 
you, Mr. Harris, than I would have done for 
any other stranger. You were thrown upon my 
care by circumstances beyond our control, and 
it was my duty as a Christian woman to nurse 
you faithfully.” 

“T believe you,” said he, “and your wrongs 
have been avenged, while my injustice has met 
its own reward.” 

“Say no more,” interposed Mrs. Wade, “let 
us not dwell upon unpleasant topics. You have 
no strength to lose, and for the present must 
remain as quiet as possible.” 

The invalid improved gradually day by day. 
One morning he called Marian to him, and 
asked her to read to him. 

“ With pleasure,” replied Marian ; “but what 
shall I read ?” 

“The morning’s paper,” said he. 

“We can’t afford a paper, sir,” said Marian 
with child-like simplicity, “but I can borrow 
Mr. Brown’s for you.” 

“We can do better than that, little one,” re- 
plied he. “We will order the carrier to supply 


us. You know I’m a member of the family’ 


now, and you must let me have my way.” 

And accordingly it became a part of Marian’s 
daily tasks to read the news to Mr. Harris. 

“ Marian,” said he after one of these readings, 
“come here.” 

She came and stood quietly beside him; he 





gazed with an earnest look into the depths of 
her clear, dark eyes. 

“Tell me, little one, why did you pray for me ?”’ 

The dark eyes assumed a grave, thoughtful 
expression as she slowly replied, 

“ Because I was anxious for your recovery, 
sir.” 

“But how did you know God would hear 
your request, or grant it if he did ?” 

“ Because, sir, the Bible says, If we ask in 
faith we shall receive.” 

“Will you read it to me, Marian ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said she, and accordingly after 


-that the daily readings were not confined to the 


news alone. It was a strange sight to see the 
child and the bearded man, drinking together 
from the same fount of knowledge—strange, in- 
deed, to see the eagerness with which he would 
question her, and the evident pleasure with 
which he received her explanations. “ Did you 
never read the*Bible before, sir?” asked she 
one morning, when he had been puzzling for 
some time over a certain passage. 

“Not since I was a little boy and listened to 
its teachings from my mother’s lips. Its pre- 
cepts are to me like a forgotten dream. Do 
you know, little one, what brought it all back 
as I lay on this bed of suffering, and made me 
long to live my life over again ?” 

Marian looked at him wonderingly as eshe 
shook her head. 

“Tt was your prayer, Marian. I heard your 
petitions in my behalf. You asked that my life 
might be spared ; and not only spared, but made 
a blessing to my fellow-men. Ah, how those 
words carried me back to the days of my youth, 
when my mother uttered the same petition to 
the same changeless God! She often prayed 
that her boy would prove a blessing to man- 
kind; but, Marian, dear child, she died while I 
was still a child, and I wandered away from the 
path wherein she led my steps in childhood. I 
have been a wicked man, Marian; my life has 
been worse than useless. Instead of being a 
blessing to any, I have been a curse to many. 
I have oppressed the widow and the fatherless ; 
I have toiled, not for the good of others, but for 
money—ay! for gold—the demon of my life. 
My days have been passed in its accumulation, 
and my nights in dreams of increasing my store. 
My life is far spent; I am old; it is too late to 
atone for the past—too late to repair a misspent 
life.” 

**O, no,” cried Marian, “ Mr. Brown, our good 
pastor, says it is never too late, and, indeed, I 
think your regret for the past proves your peni- 
tence. God hears the prayers of the old just 
as readily as those of the young.” 
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Gathering up these crumbs of comfort and 
storing them away in his heart, the invalid 
gradually progressed step by step in the path 
which leads to life eternal. At last the day 
arrived when he was pronounced sufficiently 
convalescent to be removed to his own home, 
and in a short time was able to resume the 
usual routine of daily duties. 

One morning a bevy of workmen made their 
appearance at the cottage, saying they had re- 
ceived orders from the owner to put the place 
in thorough repair, and accordingly began the 
work of improvement. An addition was built 
to the house, and the whole repainted, enlarged, 
and beautified. The cottage adjoining was torn 
down, and the grounds laid out in a tasteful 
garden. When all was completed another de- 
tachment of workmen appeared, ana merely 
saying, in answer to the inquiries of the aston- 
ished inmates, that they were only obeying 
orders, they proceeded to furnish the entire 
house anew. Mrs. Wade hurried to the resi- 
dence of the owner to remonstrate, but was 
informed that the gentleman was out of town. 
There remained, therefore, nothing to do but 
await further developments. When the work 
was finished the agent called and left a little 
package from Mr. Harris, upon which was writ- 
ten, “A birthday present for Marian.” 

Pleased with the thought of his kind remem- 
brance of the day, she hastily opened it and 
found, to her great surprise, that it contained a 
deed made out in her name, conveying to her 
the house and lot, also a scholarship by which 
she might obtain a finished education in the 
best college in the city. A little note accom- 
panied the gifts, in which the writer said the 
whole was bestowed as a thank-offering, and 
were, at best, but a trifle compared with the 
priceless blessings which he had received through 
her, since, by her instrumentality, he had been 
led to the Cross, and intended, by God’s help, 
to become a blessing indeed to his fellow-men. 

He faithfully kept his word, and following the 
example of his Master, he “went about doing 
good.” Many a widow blessed him through 
her tears, and many an orphan rejoiced over the 
gitts received from his hands. A beautiful head- 
stone erected over the grave of little Charlie 
proved that he remembered the dead as well as 
the living. He watched over Marian and her 
mother, ever striving to add to their comfort 
and happiness. And when at last God called 
him to his reward, it was found that he had 
willed his entire property to Marian, trusting 
that she would ever remember that by her 
prayers a soul had been rescued as “a brand 
from the burning.” 





MINOR MORALITIES. 





VERY thing in this world goes by gradation. 
From truth, and justice, and doing no mur- 
der, and committing no crying sins generally, up 
to having your clothes well cut and your dinners 
well cooked, there is an infinite series of steps 
or stages; but-they are tolerably well defined to 
one who has seriously studied social architecture, 
and has learned by heart of what various ma- 
terials and graduated values it is composed. 
And though all social virtues are but minor 
moralities when compared with the great first 
principles of religion, truth, and justice, yet 
they may be divided and subdivided into various 
values, like the rest; some being of really grave 
importance, while others are only desirable— 
some being part of the very fabric of society, 
others only the graces and ornamentations added. 
We are all agreed about the more important. 
Such, for example, as the necessity of main- 
taining good temper under small crosses—of 
keeping secrets which are intrusted to us—of 
not setting afloat ill-natured reports, and not re- 
peating unfounded gossip—of keeping within 
our means, and not coming to grief through 
reckless expenditure—of not interfering in other 
people’s business, with which we have no per- 
sonal concern—these are all minor moralities 
of a high class; and if not quite reaching to 
the height of imperative religious duties, yet 
attaining that of desirable social virtues, with- 
out which all things human halt and stagger, 
and there is no binding of the bundle of sticks 
any how. But there are other little virtues, not 
in general much respected—minor mcralities 
which are to religion and heroic goodness what 
the finials on the pinnacles, and the acanthus 
leaf on the capitals, and the moldings on the 
wall bands are to architecture—virtues which 
do not rank even with keeping out of debt and 
keeping in good temper, but which are valuable, 
and to a certain degree inestimable. And one 
of these is keeping appointments ; another is 
punctuality ; and a third is answering letters. 
There are people who never keep appoint- 
ments, or at least who keep them only when 
it suits their temper or convenience to do so; 
who put no kind of social honor into the matter, 
but who fail or fulfill as chance may direct. As 
for any moral obligation in an appointment, 
there is as little in their code as there is a moral 
obligation to keep an astronomical reckoning. 
With unbounded recklessness they plunge head- 
long into every kind of engagement, then think 
themselves justified if they can offer what sounds 
like a reasonable excuse for not keeping any, or 
for keeping only those they care to keep. All 
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their energy and intellect go into making these 
excuses—into rounding off rugged facts, and 
fitting in gaping dates. “They really could 
not,” they say, with a well-planned—tale, shall 
we call it ?—as the clincher of the excuse. And 
you may believe or doubt, according to the 
measure of faith that has been dealt out to you. 
But, believing or doubting, the result comes to 
the same thing; your time has been wasted, 
and your arrangements disturbed; your temper 
has been tried, and your welfare so far de- 
stroyed—and the excuse, however plausible, will 
not mend matters so far as you yourself are 
concerned. Do not think that your sufferings 
will be your friend’s basis of reformation. His 
morality, or rather immorality, respecting the 
keeping of engagements will not be in any way 
improved because you have suffered; and the 
next time he or she says, “ Yes, at six o’clock, 
most certainly. You may count on me; I shall 
be there,” you may toss up for the chance, and 
calculate accordingly. When six o’clock comes 
you will probably be making yourself a spec- 
tacle to gods and men by pacing up and down 
the street, or lingering about the station, till 
the last train has gone; or you may forego 
pleasant invitations to things and people much 
desired and beloved, on the faith that your friend 
will put in an appearance this time, surely! All 
mere vanity, and the very babble of hope! It 
will not be a matter of conscience nor yet of 
breeding ; for such people have no conscience, 
neither, whatever their rank, have they any 
breeding. For my own part, though keeping 
one’s appointments does not rank as a virtue, 
nor breaking them as a vice, I would hold no 
man or woman honorable who was coldly or 
habitually guilty of this sin. 

Twin brother to this fault is unpunctuality. 
If there are people who never keep their ap- 
pointments at all, there are others who never 
keep them totime. These, too, are apt at clever 
excuses, and think a likely sounding fable quite 
sufficient reason to give for throwing your whole 
day out of gear. To men of business, whose 
time is like an accurately fitting puzzle, these 
people are simply so many forces of destruc- 
tion. They upset every plan, derange every 
project, destroy every scheme: the accurately 
fitting puzzle of the day, in which each hour 
has its own especial work which can not be 
shifted or delayed without disturbing the whole 
arrangement, is of no more account to them 
than if hours and work were so many bowls to 
play at ninepins with. They dash into your 
office an hour after time, with perhaps a real, 
perhaps a well-feigned, appearance of hurry and 
distress. If they have any conscience at all, 





and are faulty by reason of weakness in the 
way of gossip and consequent lingering, they 
are most probably unaffectedly sorry that they 
have suffered themselves to be so beguiled. If 
they are sinners of the active kind, and without 
conscience, they make no sort of apology for 
their misdeeds, but affect quite a virtuous sur- 
prise if you reproach them. If you reproach 
them warmly they end by being the aggrieved 
parties, and perhaps quarrel with you because 
you did not approve of their delay. Perhaps, 
if the appointment has been for the settling 
of some important business, in which minutes 
count for hours, and the sands in the glass of 
time are all golden, perhaps then you can im- 
press them with a sense of their enormity if 
they come very far beyond the appointed hour. 
And if it can be made clear to them that they 
have really run any risk, and incurred any loss, 
by their unpunctuality, that, touching them- 
selves, may give them a stir up in the right 
direction, and may make them more careful for 
the immediate future. At least in important 
matters ; but for the comparatively unimportant 
matters—comparatively with life, and death, and 
fortune, that is—say, a dinner engagement as 
an example, what habitually* unpunctual man 
cares for that! He is asked for seven ; at half- 
past seven or a quarter to eight, in he comes, 
with a happy smile on his faceas if he had 
struck the very point of time, and knew noth- 
ing of such vulgar annoyances as chilled soup 
or sodden entrées. If he can say that he missed 
the train, he is quite at ease with himself and 
all mankind ; if he can further say that a man 
came in and kept him, that is reason enough 
and to spare for being too late. It never seems 
to occur to him that it was part of his duty not 
to be too late for the train—and that if any 
man whatsoever came in, his first obligation 
was to send him out again when the fitting 
moment for departure arrived. He can give no 
valid reason why he should have been late. 
His chief duty was to keep his engagement 
punctually, and all the rest is merely excuse, 
of no real value to any one. 

Another minor morality is carefulness and 
punctuality in answering letters. There are 
those who never answer letters at all, and those 
who answer without replying to them. You 
write for a special purpose. Unwisely you may 
imbed your special purpose in such a thick sur- 
rounding of padding that the point of it may be 
blunted by just so much. Still, you ask your 
question distinctly enough, and you may make 
your point fairly visible. Your friend returns 
you letter for letter. Certainly so much morality 
he does accomplish ; but you may look in vain 
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from one end of the sheet to the other for any 
real reply. Your questions are all ignored, but 
your gossip is taken up and commented on. 
Padding is returned by padding, but the point 
is not so much as mentioned even in the most 
airy fashion. In all the hasks so scrupulously 
exchanged, there is a total oblivion of the fruit- 
ful corn that was due as well. 

Some great man, whose name I have for- 
gotten at this moment, used to counsel his 
younger friends to spend but little thought in 
answering letters, because, he said, after a cer- 
tain time they answer themselves. Not always; 
if even often. And granting that they do an- 
swer themselves, the sickness of hope deferred, 
the anxious watching for some assurance of cer- 
tainty, the yearning, the disappointment, mean- 
while, ought to be sufficient cause why any man 
with a human heart in him should reply with 
some degree of punctuality. How many love 
affairs have come to nothing just for want of 
answering letters! The lover is lazy, and puts 
off his answer till to-morrow. He had time to- 
day, if he would have exerted himself, but, like 
Christina Rosetti’s prince, he dallies and de- 
lays, and does every thing but what he ought; 
and when to-morfow comes, then come duties 
and occupations which can not be put off. The 
next day it is the same, and the next, and the 
next, till such a time has elapsed that he is 
ashamed to write now. And so the affair dwin- 
dles and pines, and at last dies the death of 
starvation. 

This may be said of all other relations which 
fail for want of the written food they live on. A 
gift is sent—a present of game, of flowers, of 
fruit—and naturally a reply is looked for: a few 
words of acknowledgment and thanks, just to 
let the donor know you have received his gift, 
and appreciate it as it deserves. But you can 
not, or rather you will not, make the amount of 
leisure sufficient for those few words. You de- 
lay and delay, until at last you, too, are ashamed 
to write at all; the consequence is, that your 
friend takes offense. 

The same may be said of visits. We drift 
from the time conventionally prescribed, into 
the dark region beyond, whence we can only 
retrace our steps by performing the penance 
of an apology. This is a region with rapidly 
widening circles of darkness, and correspond- 
ing intensity of penance. If once we pass a cer- 
tain boundary, we are lost forever; but though 
we know this, we go on and on till finally we 
come to that boundary, and then we can not, 
if we would, turn back. Hitherto we might, 
with shame to guide and goad us; now not 
even shame will do; and no penance and no 





apology will open the gates closed rigorously 
against us. 

. More friendships have been lost for want of 
these small observances of letter-writing, return- 
calls, and the like, than for even graver faults. 
These neglects are to friendship what weevils 
are to.ship’s biscuit, what white ants are to your 
table-legs, what dry-rot is to your house beams, 
what rust is on your bright steel—the very 
essence and power of ruin; and no one who has 
as much intellect as would guide him safely 
across a common, if set in the right way, would 
ever run the risk of losing the best thing life 
can give us—affection—for such petty offenses 
as these. 

Another minor morality, or rather a whole 
group of them, refers to self-culture and one’s 
own condition. Of these cleanliness is one, 
though, indeed, I almost question the propriety 
of classing cleanliness as a minor at all, and not 
setting it side by side with the majors. Also is 
it a minor morality to dress one’s self with such 
an amount of beauty and attention as one can 
compass. Careless dressing, untidy habits, ugly 
clothes, are all minor immoralities, and show 
either an obtuseness of perception or an indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others equally reprehen- 
sible, whichever it may be. 

Also is it a minor morality to entertain your 
friends in the best way possible to your means, 
if so be you are minded to entertain them at all. 
Every attempt at things beyond your means is 
an immorality, just as the best that you can do 
is your bounden duty. And if you do not do 
this, give no more entertainments, let me be- 
seech you, for they are but sorry shadows of 
entertainment to your friends and to yourself— 
merely marts wherein you buy their discomfort 
by your own loss of self-respect. 

Lastly, we ought all to take something to 
society—our quota, which we feel it a moral 
obligation to pay. Your silent, reserved, per- 
haps discontented guests, who mope in a corner 
and bring nothing to the general fund, are pro- 
foundly immoral persons, judged by the rules 
of the Social Exchange, and fail in one of the 
implied conditions of their presence. We go 
to amuse as well as to be amused. In fact, all 
these minor moralities rest upon broad and im- 
portant foundations ; and we may be very sure 
that the more earnest we are in the fulfillment 
of the larger duties, the more scrupulous we 
shall also be to be without blame as toward the 
smaller. 


——————_o—_—_— 


THE best way to do good to ourselves is to do 
it to others ; the right way to gather, is to scatter, 
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MAIDEN, with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 


Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet’s swift advance, 

On the river’s broad expanse ! 
Vor. XXIX.—27 
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MAIDENHOOD. 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream. 


Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye, 
Sees the falcon’s shadows fly ? 


Hearest thou voices on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no more, 
| Deafened by the cataract’s roar? 
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O, thou child of many prayers ! 
Life hath quicksands—life hath snares— 
Care and age come unawares ! 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 


Childhood is the bough where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ; 
Age, that bough with snows incumbered. 


Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows, 
To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
Gates of brass can not withstand 
One touch of the magic wand. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


O, that dew, like balm doth steal 
Into wounds that can not heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 


And the smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. 





GOD’S ANVIL. 





Patn’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow ; 
And yet I whisper, As God will ! 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 


He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so , 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his ‘great hammer, blow on blow ; 
And yet I whisper, As God will! 
And at his heaviest blows hold still. 


He takes my softened heart and beats it, 
The sparks fly off at every blow ; 

He turns it o’er and o’er and heats it, 
And lets it cool and makes it glow ; 

And yet I whisper, As God will! 

And in his mighty hand hold still. 


Why should I murmur ? for the sorrow, 
Thus only longer lived would be ; 

Its end may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done his work to me ; 

So I say, trusting, As God will ! 

And, trusting to the end, hold still. 


He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing fiery brand, 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a master hand ; 
So I say, praying, As God will! 
And hope in him and suffer still. 





INNSBRUCK AND THE INN VALLEY. 





Ele traveler who has the good fortune to 
reach Innsbruck at the close of a bright 
Summer day, when the sun gilds the near cliffs 
of Martinswand and the distant peaks where 
the glaciers never melt, receives an impression 
at once peculiar and permanent, and permanent 
because of its peculiarity. I had ridden all day, 
and the most of it on the top of a stage, through 
the Inn Valley, having started in the early morn- 
ing at Landeck. The whole road abounds in 
most picturesque scenery, and no lover of Na- 
ture can trust himself to sleep a half-hour, lest, 
when he wakes up, his guide-book tells him that 
he has lost some historical, castellated ruin, or 
a view of some valley, as the Oetztthal, for in- 
stance, branching off at right-angles to the Inn 
Valley, but defying all subsequent efforts to be 
seen by the stage-sluggard who has missed the 
only favorable opportunity of viewing it. 

The whole of the long road to Innsbruck has 
a most interesting £xowz history, to leave out 
of the question that which has long passed from 
the memory of man, not a whisper of which can 
ever be heard from those lovely vales, cheerful 
streams, scores of castles, and rugged mount- 
ains. The Castle of Kronburg keeps long in 
sight, and commands an excellent view, both up 
and down the valley. The Petersberg was the 
birthplace of Margaret Maultasch, who often 
held her court here, and at whose death the 
Tyrol first became Austrian territory. Her 
cradle had long been preserved here, but has 
now disappeared. The castle is only a desolate 
fragment, and, though the most of the dismal 
ruins of this once proud home of princes, with 
its donjon-keeps, dungeons, and oubliettes, has 
passed into a shelter for bats, there are others 
which are still rendered habitable, being occu- 
pied by its present owner, Count von Wolken- 
stein. 

The village of Stams is remarkable as the 
seat of a great Cistercian Convent. I counted 
hundreds of windows as the stage passed by, 
and caught glimpses of the beautiful, quiet ave- 
nues formed by the old trees in the convent 
garden. The convent was founded in 1271 by 
the mother of Conradin, the last scion of the 
house of Hohenstaufen, who perished on the 
scaffold in Naples. His mother determined to 
found an institution where prayer might be 
offered for the soul of her murdered son; and 
it is said that she even went to Naples and 
brought his body to this place for interment. 
Had she sought all Europe over, she could not 


| have found a more fitting site for the location 


of the institution, for the place was at that time 
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in the very midst of an immense oak forest, 
which was scarcely ever entered by a whisper 
from the outside world. The church and con- 
vent were finished in 1284 by her second hus- 
band, Count Meinhard, his wife dying in 1273, 
only one year after the commencement of the 
enterprise. Her dust reposes here, as also that 
of the four children who died before her, and 
of the twelve scions of the proud house of Ho- 
henstaufen who had been buried in the Castle 
of Tyrol, at Innsbruck. Indeed, this is the last 
resting-place of much royal dust. Meinhard 
himself lies here, and also Frederick of the 
Empty Pocket, his two wives, son, and daughter, 
Duke Sigismund the Rich, who died in 1494, 
the Emperor Maximilian I’s second wife, Maria 
Bianca, his son and daughter, Duke Severin of 
Saxony, Rudolph, Prince of Anhalt, and many 
others. They all lie in a crypt beneath the 
church. It was in the convent that the Em- 
peror Maximiliat. I first received, in 1497, “the 
Turkish embassador of the Sultan Bajazet, who 
sent to demand the hand of Maximilian’s sister, 
Kunigunde, in marriage, promising to become a 
convert to Christianity.” 

The last most remarkable object in the Val- 
ley of the Inn before reaching Innsbruck is 
the celebrated Martinswand, or Martin’s Wall, 
whose legends can be counted by the thousand, 
many of which are firmly believed, and as fondly 
remembered, by the Tyrolese peasants. The 
face of the rock,:or rather mountain, fronts the 
road, and is an abrupt precipice of 1,835 feet. 
It has played an important part in Tyrolese his- 
tory, the forces occupying its hights almost in- 
variably proving masters of the situation. In 
the war of 1703, Count Arco, the Bavarian 
General, was shot at its foot by a Tyrolese rifle- 
man, who had placed himself in ambush to kill 
the Elector of Bavaria as he passed along the 
road, but, misled by the greater splendor of the 
Count’s dress, as he rode beside his master, hit 
him instead. 

The known history of the Martinswand is 
very dry and dull compared with the celebrated 
adventure of the Emperor Maximilian, a cir- 
cumstance which may be half fable and half 
history, to which it owes its celebrity. “That 
enthusiastic sportsman, led away on one occa- 
sion in pursuit of a chamois among the rocks 
above, by ill-luck missed his footing, and, roll- 
ing headlong to the verge of the precipice, was 
just able to arrest himself, when on the brink 
of destruction, by clinging, with his head down- 
ward, to a ledge of the rock, in a spot where 
he could neither move up nor down, and where, 
to all appearance, no one could approach him. 
He was perceived from below in this perilous 





position, and, as his death was deemed inevi- 
table, prayers were offered up at the foot of the 
rock by the Abbot of Wilten, as though for a 
person in articulo mortis. The Emperor, find- 
ing his strength failing him, had given himself 
up for lost, and recommended his soul to 
Heaven, when a loud falloo near at hand 
arrested his attention. A bold and intrepid 
hunter, named Zips, who had been driven to 
the mountains to avoid imprisonment for poach- 
ing, had, without knowing what had happened, 
also been drawn to the spot in clambering after 
a chamois. Surprised to find a human being 
thus suspended between earth and sky, he 
uttered the cry which attracted Maximilian’s 
attention. Finding the perilous nature of the 
case, he was in a few minutes at the Emperor’s 
side, and, binding on his feet his own crampons, 
and extending to him his sinewy arm, he suc- 
ceeded with difficulty in guiding him up the face 
of the precipice along ledges, where, to appear- 
ance, even the chamois could not have found 
footing, and thus rescued him from a situation 
of such hopeless peril that the common people 
even now attribute his escape to the miraculous 
interposition of an angel. The spot where this 
occurred, now hollowed out into a cave in the 
face of the rock, is marked by a crucifix, which, 
though eighteen feet high, is so far above the 
post-road that it is barely visible from thence. 
It is now rendered accessible by a steep and 
rather difficult path, and may be reached in 
about half an hour’s walk from Zirl. The cave 
is seven hundred and seven feet above the river, 
and the precipice is nearly vertical from the 
high-road below. It is traditionally stated that 
Maximilian rewarded the huntsman with the 
title of Count Hollauer von Hohenfelsen, in 
token of his gratitude, and in reference to the 
exclamation uttered by him, which had sounded 
so welcome to the Emperor’s ears, by announc- 
ing that relief was at hand. From the Em- 
peror’s pension-list, still in existence, it appears 
that a sum of sixteen florins was annually paid 
to one Zips of Zirl.” 

On reaching Innsbruck I went to the Star Ho- 
tel, which stood right on the bank of the Inn, 
commanding a fine view of the larger portion 
of the charming city on the other side. Inns- 
bruck has a population of over fourteen thou- 
sand. Though it really lies in a valley, it is 
about two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. The mountains, which are several miles 
distant, rise to a height of six or eight thousand 
feet above the city, and hence the saying, that 
“the wolves prowling among the mountain tops 
look down into the streets.” When the Aus- 
trian emperor visited Innsbruck in 1838, the 
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people wrote his name in bonfires upon the 
side of the mountains, extending over a space 
of four or five miles. 

Innsbruck first appears in history in 1027, and 
in 1234 we find it a walled town, attractive to 
the traveler because of its natural beauty, and 
to the marauding princes because of the flourish- 
ing trade which had sprung up there. The most 
imposing building in the city is the Franciscan 
or Court Church, in which I attended service 
on Sunday morning. It was a festal occasion, 
and the large edifice could not contain the mul- 
titudes of people who thronged to it. The 
music was very fine, being performed by an im- 
mense military brass band, but the mummery 
of the priests, and the blind superstition of the 
people, were more like the gesticulations of the 
dancing dervishes than the worship of people 
in a Christian land. The greatest object of in- 
terest in the church is the tomb of the Emperor 
Maximilian I, who ordered by will that a church 
should be erected here, which should be a sep- 
ulcher for himself. It was commenced in 1553, 
and finished ten years later, but, oddly enough, 
the Emperor does not lie here at ali, but at 
Wiemer-Neustadt, in the beautiful Gothic chapel 
of St. George, with his faithful friend and coun- 
selor, Dietrichstein, at his feet. In the sar- 
cophagus in the Franciscan, or Court Church, 
Innsbruck, “the Emperor is represented in a 
kneeling posture, with his face turned toward 
the altar, while on each side of the aisles stands 
a row of tall bronze figures, twenty-eight in 
number, representing some of the ‘ worthies’ of 
Europe, but principally the most distinguished 
personages, male and female, of the House of 
Austria. There is something imposing in the 
first sight of these metal effigies of the great of 
former days ; they are of colossal size, skillfully 
executed, and the elaborate workmanship of the 
armor and dresses gives them an additional in- 
terest, as careful types of the costume of the 
sixteenth century. They were modeled and 
cast between the years 1510 and 1561, the work, 
during this period, being frequently interrupted. 
The principal artists employed were Gregory 
Léffler and his two sons, Stephen Melchior, 
Bernard Gold, and Hans Lendenstrauch. .. . 
The sarcophagus itself is inclosed with an iron 
railing; its sides are ornamented with twenty- 
four bas-reliefs, or, rather, pictures in relief, 
carved in Carrara marble with a beauty and 
minuteness of workmanship not surpassed by 
that of an ancient cameo. They are probably 
unique of their kind... . An ascent of a few 
steps on the right as you enter the church, leads 
to the Silver Chapel, so called from the image 
of the Virgin, and an altar-piece in bas-relief— 


both of solid silver—which it contains. It was 
built by Ferdinand II, Archduke of Austria and 
Count of Tyrol, as a mausoleum for himself 
and his wife, the famed Philippina Welser, the 
most beautiful woman of her time, with whom 
he lived happily for thirty years. Philippina 
was the daughter of Franz Welser, one of the 
wealthy Augsburg patricians. She was born in 
1530; Ferdinand first saw her at the Diet, held 
at Augsburg in 1547, and the following year 
made her his wife. The alliance was regarded 
by the Emperor Ferdinand, the Archduke’s fa- 
ther, as degrading, and it was not until twelve 
years after her marriage that she succeeded in 
procuring access to her father-in-law, when, 
throwing herself on her knees, she so moved 
him by her tears and beauty, that he acknowl- 
edged her as his daughter and made her two 
sons margraves. The armor of the Archduke 
is placet aloft on a bracket, while his effigy, in 
white marble, reclines upon the tomb; at the 
back of which are four marble bas-reliefs, mas- 
terly productions of art, representing remarka- 
"ble events in which Ferdinand was present: I. 
The capture of the Elector of Saxony by Charles 
V at the battle of Miihlberg. 2. Ferdinand 
appointed Stadtholder of Bohemia. 3. Besieg- 
ing Szigeth, 1556. 4. Leading the cavalry 
against the Turkish forces of the Sultan Soli- 
man. Philippina, who died in 1580, has a sepa- 
rate monument, an altar-tomb bearing a re- 
cumbent figure in marble, and decorated with 
allegorical bas-reliefs, said to be by Colin, but 
probably the work of his son or one of his 
scholars, representing works of charity and 
mercy, with Innsbruck in the background. In 
a recess against the wall, between these two 
tombs, are arranged twenty-three small bronze 
statues of saints, all of royal or noble lineage, 
chiefly allied to the Hapsburg family. These 
statues properly belong to the tomb of Maxi- 
milian; they were executed by Elias and Hans 
Léffler, and are fine works of art. Under the 
steps leading to the chapel is the tomb of Phil- 
ippina’s aunt, Katharina von Loxau, who is said 
to have been almost as beautiful as Philippina 
herself.” 

It is astonishing what stories the Tyrolese 
tell of the beauty of Philippina Welser; but if 
her beauties and virtues increase as they have 
done in the last few centuries, and the Tyrol 
keeps as thoroughly Popish as ever, she proba- 
bly will yet become a saint. One of the Tyro- 
lese guides in Innsbruck told me that she was 
so beautiful, and her skin so thin and transpar- 
ent, that the veins of her neck told the color of 
the wine as she swallowed it. 





In the same church there are monuments to 
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the Tyrolese private soldiers and officers who 
distinguished themselves by their bravery in 
opposing the Emperor Napoleon I. The most 
splendid of these monuments is of white Tyro- 
lese marble, being a statue of Andrew Hofer, 
who sealed his love to his country by his blood. 
Hofer was a simple peasant, who gained impor- 
tant» victories for Austria, but was afterward 
hunted by order of Napoleon, betrayed by a 
peasant, and shot in 1810 at Mantua. He is 
represented in the fantastic garb of a Tyrolese 
peasant, holding an Austrian flag in his hand. 
The inscription is: “For God, Emperor, and 
Father-land.” The inscription on the great 
sarcophagus, erected to the memory of the Ty- 
rolese soldiers who died in the same cause with 
Hofer, is in Latin, “ Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” 

During my brief stay in Innsbruck I also 
visited the Parish Church, the‘ Museum, the 
beautiful promenades along the Inn, and the 
antiquarian bookstores. Such a mass of Rom- 
ish trumpery as was to be seen in those book- 
stores, with a large admixture of Romish pic- 
tures, crucifixes, rosaries, and what not, I never 
care to see again. Unless John Foster had a 
stronger Catholic tinge in his bibliomania than 
history attributes to him, he certainly would 
have been innocent of his customary “ tempta- 
tion to buy books,” if he had ever had the ill- 
fortune to wander into the antiquarian deposi- 
tories of Innsbruck. 

After an hour’s walk from Innsbruck through 
the Princes’ Way, in full view of the great 
snow-clad mountains to the south, I reached 
the Castle of Ambras, having procured a ticket 
which guaranteed admission to all the objects 
of curiosity to be seen there. The Tummel- 
platz is the place where jousts and tilting- 
matches were held by the knights in former 
times. I delayed long in the old halls, and 
wearied the great tinseled guard out of all pa- 
tience by lingering in the balconies and looking 
down on Innsbruck, the beautiful Inn, the bleak 
Martinswand, and a multitude of objects which 
arrested the eye and chained me to the spot. 
Soon evening came on. I wandered back to 
the city by a path leading through fields of ripe 
grain, and spent my last twilight in the Tyrol 
looking down from the quaint bridge into the 
restless River Inn, and fanned by breezes that 
brought with them a chill, though in midsum- 
mer, from those mountain-tops which had be- 
come familiar by weeks that I had spent within 
view of some of them, and by hours and even 
days passed in the slow but enchanting ascent 
of others. With regret I bade adieu to the 
charming valley of the Inn. 





TEN DAYS IN THE HOLY CITY. 





geo days in Jerusalem appear like as many 
months in an ordinary place. Body, mind, 
and heart find full employment every waking 
minute. Ages pass in quick review. One-half 
the Bible is rehearsed. 

Meantime I must begin an account of the 
Holy City. But where shall I begin? It is 
difficult to come down to dry statistics; yet 
these appear indispensable as a frame-work for 
other things. Briefly, then, I will write, first of 
all, concerning topographical matters. 

Jerusalem is spread over a number of hills, 
but its general level is depressed below the ele- 
vations surrounding it. The city, as limited by 
its present walls, is nearly a square, with the 
sides toward the cardinal points of the compass. 
In extent, the walls measure a little over half a 
mile on each side; the whole circuit being about 
two miles and a half. The walls are from twenty 
to thirty feet high, and from six to eight feet 
thick, and are strengthened at intervals by tow- 
ers and fortified gateways. The open gateways 
are five in number—the Damascus Gate, in the 
middle of the north wall; the Jaffa Gate, in the 
middle of the west wall; St. Stephen’s Gate, in 
the middle of the east wall; and the two, the 
Zion and the Dung Gates, in the south wall. 

Without attempting to be minutely accurate, 
it may be said that the city is divided into four 
quarters by the Valley of the Tyropceon running 
through the middle of it from north to south, 
and by David-street, running through the mid- 
dle of it from east to west. Accepting this di- 
vision into quarters, each quarter is mainly 
occupied by a hill—the south-east by Mount 
Moriah, the south-west by Mount Zion, the 
north-west by Akra, and the north-east by 
Bezetha. 

The deep Valley of Jehoshaphat runs along 
the eastern side of the city, close under the 
walls; the Mount of Olives rising out of it 
eastward by a steep incline. Through this 
flows southward the torrent of the Kedron, 
which is dry except in Winter. Along the west- 
ern side of the city runs the Valley of Gihon, 
which, when it has passed the southern limits 
of the city, sweeps round to the east, uniting 
with the Valley of Jehoshaphat at some distance 
below the city. The lower part of this valley is 
generally known by one of two other names or 
forms of the same name—the Valley of Hinnom 
and the Valley of Gehenna. Formerly, no 
doubt, the southern wall extended much further 
south than it does at present, including the 
whole promontory between Gehenna and Je- 
hoshaphat. As the wall now runs, a portion of 
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Mount Zion is outside the city, and of this por- 
tion not a small part is “plowed as a field.” 
Yet, limited as the city is, there is much space 
within its walls unoccupied by buildings, and at 
various points one sees pasture-lots and grain- 
patches between the wall and the farthest extent 
of the streets and buildings. 

The general surface of the city dips toward 
the east, or toward the Mount of Olives, and 
this mountain, rising steeply two hundred feet 
above the city, commands a most impressive 
view of its whole extent. It was no doubt this 
view which met our Savior’s gaze “when he be- 
held the city” and “wept over it.” 

The streets are narrow, dark, and dirty. Not 
a single decent street serves for an exception in 
all Jerusalem. The pavements are of rough 
fragments of broken rock. These sloping from 
both sides of the street to a gutter in the mid- 
dle, and being slippery with filth, avalking is 
difficult and riding dangerous. In making our 
excursions out of the city, we prefer not to 
mount our horses until we have passed the 
pavements. Many of the streets are completely 
arched over, having only here and there a small 
aperture for light and air. As in all Oriental 
cities, certain streets are appropriated to partic- 
ular classes of artisans or trades-people. Thus, 
there is a street for the butchers, another for 
the goldsmiths, and another for the workers in 
olive-wood. As might be expected, the streets 
go winding about in every conceivable direction, 
making the plan of the city an admirable laby- 
rinth. 

No census of Jerusalem is probably ever 
taken, and nobody knows its exact population. 
The figures fifteen and twenty thousand are 
sometimes spoken of. In walking through the 
city I was led to estimate the population as 
much more numerous. The number of Jews 
has largely increased within a few years, being 
now reckoned at over eight thousand. Mos- 
lems, Jews, and Christians divide the population 
nearly equally. These seem to live on good 
terms with one another. Each of the three 
classes may feel that it has a superior claim to 
the Sacred City. That of the Jew is as old as 
the throne of David. Those of Moslem and 
Christian long hung on the varying fortunes of 
Saracen and Crusader in chivalrous and bloody 
campaigns. But the fires of bigotry now slum- 
ber. . Synagogue, mosque, and church dwell 
within the same walls; while the worshipers in 
all jostle each other good-humoredly on the 
streets, and mingle in the ordinary business of 
life. 

The identification of ancient localities is of 
course the tourist’s chief concern. {t is the Je- 





rusalem of the past, rather than of the present 
which is attractive to him. He would, if possi- 
ble, see the Sacred City as it presented itself to 
the heroes of ancient story, and to Him whom 
kings and priests typified and prophets foretold. 
Yet if the tourist indulge in high expectations 
on this point, he will assuredly be disappointed. 
Jerusalem has been so often and so completely 
overthrown and destroyed—to say nothing of 
the expulsion of its proper inhabitants, and of 
the carelessness of the early Christians in pre- 
serving the memory of particular localities— 
that we wonder at being able to identify any 
thing connected with the ancient city, beyond 
its mere site and chief natural features. 

These natural features are intensely interest- 
ing. We feel sure concerning Olivet, and Mo- 
riah, and Zion—concerning Jehoshaphat and 
Gihon, that they present the same general ap- 
pearance now as when they were trodden by the 
feet of the Son of Man. And a few important 
artificial objects are identified beyond reasonable 
doubt, which, therefore, command superior in- 
terest—such as the Pool of Siloam, the Sepul- 
cher of David, and the great stones in the walls 
of the Temple-Area. But although the monks 
designate the exact spot on which occurred each 
Scriptural event connected with the Sacred City, 
a heretic with the least possible intelligence 
soon becomes disgusted with their pious inven- 
tions; and however strongly disposed to faith, 
finds himself rapidly turning skeptic. 

The Jews’ quarter, on its eastern side, is 
bounded by the area-wall of the great Mosque 
of Omar. In this wall, at a particular point, are 
seen, at a little distance from the ground, a few 
immense stones, with a peculiar beveled edge, 
which are commonly believed to have constitu- 
ted a part of the ancient temple wall. These 
stones are regarded by the Jews with great rev- 
erence. They have left an open space in front 
of them, and here every Friday afternoon they 
assemble, and, standing in front of the stones, 
read aloud and with tones of wailing passages 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah and perhaps 
other Scriptures, at the same time bowing their 
heads against the stones and kissing them. 

Purim was just at its height when the wailing 
time occurred, on the only Friday we happened 
to be in Jerusalem. Yet a few of the older peo- 
ple had spared an hour from the festivities to 
remember the desolations of Zion. And how 
suggestive this wailing spectacle! No one can 
witness it without thinking much and long con- 
cerning that wonderful people, whose peculiar 
relations to the rest of mankind, as actually wit- 
nessed, exactly correspond to the extraordinary 
providences which have ruled their history, as 
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JEWS’ WAILING PLACE. s 


recorded in the Sacred Volume, and with whose 
history and fate is inseparably connected the 
redemption of the human race. Most of the 
people at the place of wailing were men, yet a 
few of the “daughters of Jerusalem” were now 
“weeping for themselves ;” and, seated on the 
pavement fronting the sacred stones, they seemed 
the very emblem of tearful sorrow. 

While Jews wail before the stones of the an- 
cient Temple, Christians prostrate themselves 
in the church which is believed by many to in- 
close the tomb from which our Savior came 
forth in his crowning miracle of the resurrec- 
tion. This church I visited on the afternoon 
of our arrival in Jerusalem, and frequently after- 
ward. Nothing remains of the original struct- 
ure erected by the Empress Helena in the fourth 
century. The present building may be said to 
date from the time of the crusades ; although it 
was greatly damaged by fire a few years since, 
portions being destroyed—thus rendering ex- 
tensive repairs necessary and making the build- 
ing so far new. 

The Holy Sepulcher, from an early period, 
has been the object of most devout admiration 
to thousands of pilgrims annually flocking to 
Jerusalem from all parts of Christendom, and 
to redeem it from the possession of the Moslem 
was the great object of the crusades. Yet, for 
centuries, the Turkish Moslem has had the 
custody of this central shrine of Christianity. 





But, although the Turk is commonly regarded 
as the most bigoted and insolent of the followers 
of the false prophet, he has become a mild 
guardian of this shrine; no longer subjecting 
the Christian pilgrim to indignity, but rather 
compassionating him and seeking to aid him in 
accomplishing his pious desires. He arbitrates 
with a good degree of fairness between the dif- 
ferent sections of Christendom, which contend 
with keen and bitter rivalry each for the largest 
share possible in this common inheritance of 
the Christian family. 

The church building is a large, heavy, dirty, 
gloomy affair. One needs the bright hour of 
noon in order to spy out satisfactorily the one 
half of its contents. The architecture is com- 
plicated and intricate beyond description. After 
repeated visits—once with a guidé, who took us 
carefully through the building, lighting us from 
time to time with tapers when desirable—I 
found that I was only very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with it. The study of a mere ground- 
plan affords little idea of the relations of the 
multitudes of chapels, and shrines, and tombs ; 
since many of these are super-imposed, one 
above another. St. Heiena’s Chapel is subter- 
ranean; the Armenian is in the second story, 
over other rooms. 

The entrance to the church is by the south 
side, through a small square, open court, half 
filled with trinket venders, and, when special 
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services are held, with a squad of soldiers. In- 
deed, the soldiers with stacked arms, and the 
trinket venders with trumpery wares, make one’s 
ingress and egress not a little difficult. The 
only view of the exterior walls is had from the 
court, where one sees only so much of the south 
wall as faces the court. This shows a rather 
fine doorway below and two windows above, all 
of the circular arch. The principal dome is 
directly over the Sepulcher, which is in the west 
end of the church. This dome rests on massive 
piers, which greatly obscure the view within. 
The French—lI believe *at the special instance 
of the Empress—are now repairing the dome, 
and certainly their work was not undertaken too 
soon. 

The body of the church east of the center is 
occupied by the Greek Chapel, a large and 
highly adorned affair, the walls or screens of 
which rise nearly to the ceiling of the church. | 
Over this chapel is the second dome, smaller | 
than the first. The Sepulcher is completely | 
incased in a little building, having a single en- 





’ trance on the east end* Making your way to | 





THE GOLDEN GATE—INTERIOR VIEW. 


this entrance over a beautiful pavement and 
raised platform, and passing within, you find 
yourself in a small circular room, at the center 
of which, on a sort of stand, is a piece of stone 
carefully framed. This room is the “Chapel of 
the Angel,” and the stone is said to be a part 
of that which closed the door of the Sepulcher 
after the entombment of Christ, and on which 
the angel sat on the morning of the resurrection. 

Beyond the Chapel of the Angel is the Sepul- 
cher itself. You enter through a low aperture, 
requiring you to stoop. The room is about six 


feet by six; the floor being on the same level — 


with that of the chapel. One side of the room 
is occupied by a sarcophagus two or three feet 
high, covered by a marble slab. In this the 
Savior is said to have been laid. Over it are 
suspended a multitude of burning lamps, and 
looking down upon it from the side is a deco- 
rated altar. The whole appearance of the place 
is pretty or fine, not to say tawdry, rather than 
solemnly impressive. One is surprised, in visit- 
ing the church for the first time, at the abundant 
liberty granted him. He has the full run of the 

* building. He can go from place 
to place and inspect as curiously 
as he pleases the sacred things ; 
measuring the holes in which the 
three crosses are said to have 
stood, lifting the silver covering 
from the rent in the rock made 
by the earthquake, mounting the 
Armenian Chapel or descending 
into that of St. Helena; and no 
body interferes with him, except, 
indeed, the beggars who every- 
where lie in wait for him, or 
the venders of wax tapers sitting 
in the neighborhood of obscure 
shrines. This is for the reason 
that the church is, in general, the 
common property of many differ- 
ent sects, each of which makes 
use of its many portions in its 
own way and for its own pur- 
poses. So long, therefore, as fre- 
quenters of the church conduct 
themselves with ordinary proprie- 
ty, they are left unmolested. The 
policy of the Turkish custodians 
is as wise, in this respect, as it is 
easy and accommodating. 

No doubt each sect would be 
glad enough, not only to regu- 
late the use of the church ac- 
cording to its own notions, but 
to appropriate the structure to 
the exclusion of all others. The 
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rivalry of the sects, especially of the Greeks 
and the Latins or Roman Catholics, is intense 
and bitter. They can not even agree on any 
such arrangement of their respective services as 
shall prevent them from coming into indecent 
conflict. 

No one untraveled in these distant foreign 
lands can imagine the appearance and character 
of the pilgrims who throng Jerusalem and the 
Church of the Sepulcher. Not only do their 
indescribably grotesque costumes generally in- 
dicate poverty in the last degree, but their un- 
washed faces and tangled hair, their clothes 
saturated with filth, their bodies reeking with 
noisome vapors, their stupid, expressionless 


| 


| bosom. 








faces—all combine to present as unattractive a 
guise as any in which so great an amount of 
well-disposed and well-meaning humanity can 
possilly be found. The crowd always showed 
a mixture of the old and the young—of gray- 
headed and palsied patriarchs, and little children 
led by a mother’s hand or nestling in a mother’s 
It was affecting to see some of these 
tottering old people going down on their knees 
before the shrines at the word of their priests, 
and with greatest difficulty bending forward 
sufficiently to kiss the venerated objects. 

I felt no doubt concerning the sincerity of 
most of the pilgrims whom I saw, but at the 
same time I felt as little doubt of their extreme 


THE MOSQUE OF OMAR, 


and pitiable ignorance. 


Should the priests pre- | 


sent them with some pretended relic of Judas | 


Iscariot, and bid them venerate it, they would, 
beyond question, prostrate themselves and kiss 
it, doing so with all the ardor observed at the 
“center of the earth,” or the sarcophagus in 
the Holy Sepulcher. 


Until within a few years the mosque has been 
inaccessible to any except Moslems. Formerly 
it was guarded with the same fanatical jealousy 


| which even yet watches over the sepulcher of 


What would my readers say to an omission | 
from my account of Jerusalem of all reference | 


to the Mosque of Omar? Perhaps it would be 
deemed unpardonable. In this letter I must 
bring my narrative of Jerusalem experiences to 
a close; so, not utterly to fail in so important a 
particular, I will write a few words of the inevita- 
ble Mosque. 


David and that of the patriarchs of Hebron. 
Perhaps a visit to it is for this very reason the 
more prized. A curiosity stimulated by the 
strict prohibitions of half a score of centuries 
will not soon be sated. Even for some time 


_ after the mosque was unsealed to visitors, the 


method of admission was difficult and costly. 
Now, however, it is comparatively easy and 
cheap. Visitors who wish to go on any particu- 
lar day—and any day, I believe, may be selected, 
except Friday, the Moslem Sabbath—give their 
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names to the consul of their country, who, at 
the time appointed, sends his armed guard, one 
person—called here a “cawass””—who accom- 
panies the party, and to whom all the doors of 
the sacred places are opened. A fee of one 
dollar and thirty cents for each person covered 
our expenses. 

We made our visit one charming morning, a 
few days after first coming to Jerusalem. The 
American Deputy Consul tendered his company, 
in addition to the guard, and we set off from 
our hotel—a force some nine or ten persons 
“ strong ”—making our entrance near the north- 
west corner of the great area, through a building 
supposed to be in part the same with the old 
fortress of Antonia. 

This area, mainly covered with a carpet of 
grass, and sprinkled over with trees of various 
species, is nearly a parallelogram, and measures 
some fifteen hundred feet in length, or from 
north to south, and one thousand feet in width, 
or from east to west. The mosque stands 
nearly at the center of the area, on a raised 
terrace square and paved with marble. On 
reaching the steps of this terrace we removed 
our boots, and substituted our slippers brought 
for the purpose. Putting off the shoes from the 
feet, where the ground is counted holy, has no 
doubt been practiced in the East even from an 
earlier period than that in which the Lord ap- 
peared to Moses in the burning bush. A colon- 
nade with several arches stood at the top of the 
ascent of the terrace, and this with several 
others similarly placed furnished one of the 
most picturesque and striking features in the 
general view. 

Full before us now rose the great mosque— 
which, by the way, is no mosque at all, and does 
not profess to be; being called by the Moslems 
the “ Dome of the Rock,” because built exactly 
over the rock believed to have been the seat 
of the Altar of Burnt-offering in the ancient 
Temple. The building is octagonal, and meas- 
ures sixty-seven feet on each side, and not far 
from one hundred and fifty feet in diameter. 
Its walls, pierced by fifty-four windows, are 
covered with variegated marbles and Arabic 
inscriptions, and crowned with a huge dome 
which swells to the height of one hundred and 
ten feet. The dome is surmounted by what is 
called a crescent, which looks more like a harp 
than the new moon. In its bright colors—blue 
largely predominating—the mosque scarcely 
seems as old as the seventh century. 

Within we found a double corridor running 
round the room, resting on a double row of piers 
and Corinthian columns. Directly under the 
dome is a large natural rock, projecting several 





feet above the surface. This is the rock; and 
being deemed most sacred, is carefully protected 
by screens and coverings. From this rock the 
Mohammedans believe their Prophet to have 
made his night ascent to heaven, and we were 
shown the imprint of the Prophet’s foot in the 
solid stone. They also relate, I believe, that 
the rock started after the Prophet when he 
began his ascent, but was stopped by his com- 
mand; and that ever since it has remained 
suspended in air at the point reached when 
his word of command was given. We were 
taken into a chamber under the rock, but, to 
all appearance, the superincumbent mass had 
some very substantial points of rest on the 
strata underneath. 

This chamber, by the by, is held by the Mos- 
lems in the same veneration with the rock above 
it. They believe it to have been the praying- 
place of Abraham, David, Solomon, and Jesus— 
their most distinguished Prophets, except Mo- 
hammed. 

In the center of the roof of this chamber is 
an aperture opening upward, which is said to 
pierce the rock through to its summit. In the 
floor of the chamber is a marble slab, which 
gives a hollow sound when trodden on, and 
which is said to open into a deep well. The 
antiquaries who identify the rock above with 
the site of the Altar of Burnt-offering, regard 
this excavated chamber—this “ Noble Cave” 
of the Moslems—as nothing more or less than 
“the cess-pool” of the Altar, through which 
the blood of the numerous sacrifices was drained 
into the well below. 

Leaving this building and passing over to the 
south side of the area, we entered the Mosque 
of “El Aksa,” an immense affair, built by the 
Emperor Justinian in the sixth century, as a 
church, and, notwithstanding the alterations 
made by the Moslems, continuing to be one of 
the finest basilicas in the world. Underneath 
this are immense substructions, through which 
we were taken, believed by some persons to be 
as old as the time of Solomon. Yet even more 
interesting are said to be the substructions lead- 
ing out from the little “ Chapel of Jesus,” in the 
south-east corner of the area. These, however, 
we failed to see. 

The eastern wall of the area is a part of the 
wall of the city. Walking beside this north- 
ward from the Chapel of Jesus, we came upon 
the “Golden Gate,” which is walled up. Out- 
side this shows nothing more than a double 
arch, but within there is a beautiful inclosure, 
with vaulted roof and marble columns. Some 
have identified this with the “ Beautiful Gate” 
of the ancient temple, yet the modern character 
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of the architecture contradicts any such suppo- 
sition. 

The chief interest of the Mosque of Omar 
lies in the acknowledged identity of its general 
site with that of the ancient Temple. Here is 
Mount Moriah. Here, beyond reasonable ques- 
tion, Abraham laid his son Isaac on the altar of 
sacrifice, approving his faith, and “seeing the 
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most prominent before his eyes was that gor- 
geous building standing where this mosque now 
stands; then lifting its glittering pinnacles 
heavenward, just as the mosque now lifts its 
dome before the admiring spectator standing on 








day” of Christ. Here, for nearly a thousand 
years, the daily burnt-offering, typical of the 
world’s great sacrifice, smoked to Heaven. In 
the courts which covered a large portion of this 
area He once walked and taught, who was greater 
than the Temple. And when from yon height of 
Olivet he looked through his tears on the mag- 
nificent city, soon to be made desolate, the sight 


another! And of the city, how sadly “desolate” 
is her condition; how is she “trodden down of 
the Gentiles !” 

The visitor of Jerusalem hails with greatest 
delight whatever enables him, without doubt, to 


the same spot. Of that gorgeous building how | identify the present with the past. As already 
true is it that not one stone has been left upon | stated, the past of the city, except its great 
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natural features, has been almost wholly oblitera- 
ted. One of the few undoubted ancient remains 
stands connected with the present area of the 
Mosque of Omar, as it did originally with Solo- 
mon’s Temple. Solomon made his ascent to 
the house of the Lord by a grand bridge restiag 
on numerous arches thrown across the Valley 
of the Tyropcean, between Mount Zion and 
Mount Moriah. And the tourist views with 
great satisfaction, what he doubts not is the 
spring of one of these arches, rising from the 
foundation of the wall of the area, near its 
south-west corner on the outside, and looking 
directly over toward Mount Zion. 

The Pool of Hezekiah, in the western part 
of the city, seemingly almost at yoyr feet when 
looking down from the top of the Tower of 
David—the Hippicus of Josephus—is undoubt- 
edly named correct. It is just within the Jaffa 
Gate, surrounded with dwellings, and is the old- 
est fountain in the Holy City. The Tower it- 
self is an ancient building resembling a castle, 
and is one of the few relics of the former city. 
Its lofty battlements afford an admirable look- 
out upon the city and the Mount of Olives. 
Surrounding the pool are the Greek Convent, 
the residence of the Protestant Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, the Monastery of the Copts, and the 
Mediterranean Hotel. Measuring two hundred 
and fifty feet long, one hundred and fifty wide, 
and eighteen deep, it is capable of holding water 
enough to supply half the city. The bottom is 
formed of the native rock, leveled and coated 
with cement, and its sides are walled with solid 
masonry similarly covered. Though designed 
to supply the citizens with drinking water, it is 
a Moslem bath, called Berket el-Hamman, and 
usually contains six feet of water. In laying 
the foundation for the Coptic Convent, the 
builder discovered an incient wall, two feet 
thick, constructed of large hewn stones, located 
fifty-seven feet from the north wall of the reser- 
voir, and running parallel, proving that the pool 
is of less dimensions than when first made, and 
also attesting its great antiquity. 

This pool is among the unquestionable land- 
marks of the city, and the allusions to it in the 
Bible are numerous and explicit. Of Hezekiah 
it is said, “‘ He made a pool and a conduit, and 
brought water into the city;” and that “he 
stopped the upper water-course of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the 
city of David.” Threatened by the fierce Sen- 
nacherib, whose powerful army was marching 
against his capital, “Hezekiah took counsel 
with his princes and his mighty men to stop the 
water of the fountains which were without the 
city, and they did help him. So there was gath- 





ered much people together, who stopped all the 
fountains, and the brook that ran through the 
midst of the land, saying, Why should the kings 
of Assyria come and find much water?” 

To deprive his enemies of water, and, at the 
same time, provide a supply for his own sub- 
jects, he sealed the fountains outside of the 
city, and by conducting subterranean passages 
conducted the water into large tanks within the 
walls, among which is the pool that bears his 
name. So secretly was the work accomplished, 
that the formation of the Gihon remains a se- 
cret with the dead to this day. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF KING THEO- 
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” ROUNESH ”—she is fure—was a daugh- 

ter of Dejatch Oubie, formerly the ruler 
of Tigré and all the adjacent districts from the 
Taccazé down to the sultry plains that skirt the 
Red Sea. Axum, its ancient capital, which was 
built by the Ptolemies, has long since sunk into 
decay, and around its dilapidated obelisks have 
risen clusters of modern huts, which stand in 
mocking contrast to these remains of a by- 
gone Civilization. 

Trounesh was born in 1842, at Mai Sahala, a 
district of Semien, and was baptized under the 
cognomen of Weleda Tecla Haimanot, the most 
popular saint in the Abyssinian calendar. Beau- 
tiful as an infant, she grew still more attractive 
and fascinating as she advanced into girlhood. 
In those sunny climes, where the child of twelve 
or thirteen merges into the ripe bloom of woman- 
hood, life seems almost deprived of one of its 
most pleasing charms. Trounesh’s birth and 
personal loveliness drew many powerful beaux 
to her father’s court. Oubie himself, though 
most unscrupulous in his own conduct, jealously 
watched over the virtues of his children. His 
own house being too much the rendezvous of 
licentious chiefs, Trounesh, to escape the con- 
tagious pollution, accompanied by her mother, 
went to reside in a secluded convent. Here the 
young “woizero”—/ady—learned to read the 
Psalms and other portions of Holy Writ, which 
made a deep and lasting impression on her 
ardent and sensitive heart. 

In the year 1853 Kasa, the celebrated Kosso- 
vendor’s son, better known by the name of King 
Theodore, began to create some sensation on 
the political and military arena of his country. 
He had already fought many a battle, and 
displayed much daring valor. Queen Menin, 
the consort of the titular emperor, jealous of 
the dangerous rival to her power, exerted her 
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utmost skill to arrest the onward progress of the 
ambitious soldier. Baffled in all her wily schemes 
to compass his ruin, she at last threw into his 
arms her own granddaughter, in the vain hope 
that she would abet her criminal intent. The 
poor girl, instead of becoming a partner in the 
plot, really loved her husband, and frequently 
interposed to save him, at considerable personal 
risk, from the fury of her grandmother. Kasa, 
provoked by the queen, raised the standard of 
rebellion, and in a severely contested battle 
defeated her troops, and secured her person. 
The captivity of the queen induced her son to 
shake off his wonted sloth, and to march against 
the arrogant rebel. In a battle at Aishal, in 
Deimbia, he achieved prodigies of valor; but 
his star had set, and before night he was a 
fugitive fleeing for his life. 

These victories established the fame of Kasa, 
and also inflamed his passions for war and blood- 
shed, conquests and triumphs. He now cast 
aside his mask, and openly indulged in those 
vices that eventually led to his fall and ruin. 
To his attached and faithful partner he had 
hitherto been kind and indulgent; but now, 
whenever any incident occurred to ruffle his 
temper, she had to feel the weight of his hand, 
or, what was much worse, the lacerating lash 
of the cruel givaff7—a whip made of the hide 
of the hippopotamus. Like other great chiefs, 
he enlarged his harem, and profusely quaffed 
potent draughts of hydromel and arakee. His 
ambition kept pace with his vices. Chiefs that 
were suspected of disaffection were consigned 
to his dungeons, or suspended on trees in the 
public markets. His poor wife, who had been 
most cruelly rewarded for her fidelity, to his 
grief, died in 1857. For a time he seemed to 
feel the aching void created by the bereavement, 
and Abyssinia for about two years enjoyed an 
unknown peace and quietude. Sole ruler of a 
large realm, with no considerable enemy to dis- 
pute his power, Kasa, who had four years before 
been crowned by the pompous name of Theo- 
dorus, once more thought of finding a consort, 
and that, too, a consort worthy to bear the name 
of “Iteghie”"—gueen. Reports about the beauty 
and virtue of Trounesh, the daughter of the 
imprisoned Tigré prince, had, indeed, reached 
his ears and awakened a kind of vague, fickle 
passion in his unfeeling, faithless heart. The 
poor girl, in the seclusion of her lonely convent, 
with no companion or friend except her affec- 
tionate mother, little dreamed of the dignity to 
which she would ere long be raised. Happy in 
her mountain solitude, where undisturbed she 
could hold communion with nature and nature’s 
God, she dreaded to enter that outer world of 





sin and suffering to which, till then, she was a 
perfect stranger. The royal wooer had no sym- 
pathy with such scruples, and Trounesh had to 
quit, at the bidding of a father and the com- 
mands of a royal wooer, the seclusion of a con- 
vent for the court of a king. 

Mr. Bell, Theodore’s adjutant, was the favored 
individual selected for the delicate errand of con- 
ducting the bride-elect from the sanctuary where 
for several years she and her mother had found 
a secure and unmolested home. To execute the 
task intrusted to him with becoming dignity, 
Mr. Bell had to display great caution and tact, 
as the least deviation from the established code 
might have involved serious risks. His ar- 
rangements, as he told me himself, were un- 
exceptionable. Immediately on arriving near 
the convent, he ordered a closed passage to be 
constructed of the tents which he had brought 
for that purpose. This being done, the bride, 
swathed and muffled like a mummy, was led by 
her mother and a bevy of waiting women within 
the canvas fence, where gorgeously caparisoned 
mules stood ready to convey her and her nearest 
relatives to the scene that was to witness her 
union with the mighty Theodorus. On the an- 
nouncement that all were mounted, a dozen 
horsemen quickly darted in front of the female 
procession to keep clear the road; while the 
rest of the retinue, ingmeasured steps and per- 
fect silence, followed in the rear. The etiquette 
observed on the first day was rigorously main- 
tained throughout the whole of the journey. On 
their arrival at Debra Tabor, where the king 
was sojourning, the happy lady who was won 
without being wooed, and who got a husband 
without ever having seen a lover, met from 
King Theodorus and his numerously assembled 
subjects the most gratifying and enthusiastic 
reception. 

In Abyssinia, where civil marriages have al- 
most superseded the solemn unions of the 
Church, scarcely one in a hundred will have 
recourse to a religious ceremony to cement 
indissolubly the bond between bride and bride- 
groom. A certain agreement, by which the 
husband binds himself to pay a stipulated num- 
ber of cows and shamas (dresses) to his wife, 
is all that is required in that country; and then 
they may, perhaps, become attached to each 
other, and live peaceably in this ever-changing 
world; or, as not unfrequently happens, they 
may become disgysted with one another after 
the lapse of some weeks, or months, and sep- 
arate. During the period that King Theodore 
remained in the altered mood which he had 
chosen, or had been induced by good counsel 
to follow, many of the chieftains, in order to 
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please their master, sought the church sacra- 
ment to confirm, after the example of his Maj- 
esty, their matrimonial vow. And did not an 
ignorant and fanatic priesthood deny this sacred 
rite to the majority of their applicants, conjugal 
fidelity and hallowed affection would soon sup- 
plant gross sensuality and foul vice. The king’s 
civil marriage being attested by a jubilant nation, 
nothing else was requisite to make it lasting 
and secure but the holy communion; and this 
the happy pair received in grand state, the week 
following, from the hands of the Abuna Salama, 
the metropolitan of the church, who had been 
summoned from Magdala for that purpose. 
Great feasting is indispensable on grand occa- 
sions in Abyssinia, and the amount of raw beef 
consumed on such a festive day quite exceeds 
the bounds of credibility. Most guests eat 
from seven to eight pourds, and absorb, if they 
can get it, a proportionate quantity of strong 
intoxicating hydromel. Hundreds of beeves 
were for about a week sacrificed every day to 
satisfy hungry visitors, who thronged around 
the liberal board of royalty; while the jars of 
liquid drained by those thirsty souls exceeded 
all computation. 

The day after the Abuna had administered 
the holy communion to the king and queen, we 
repaired to the royal residence to attend a grand 
levee. His Majesty—whg sat in most unkingly 
style, on a dilapidated wall—turned to us, and, 
in a clear, ringing tone of voice, said, “ My chil- 
dren, you are welcome.” He then began to 
inquire about Europe, and the nations beyond 
Jerusalem. I told his Majesty that it was cus- 
tomary in our country to congratulate those who 
had entered into the happy bond of matrimony, 
and that we gladly availed ourselves of our 
national custom to present our unfeigned wishes 
and prayers on the auspicious event, which had 
caused such universal and sincere joy through- 
out his empire. 

“My people are bad,” he quickly replied ; 
“they love rebellion and hate peace; delight in 
idleness and are averse to industry; but if God 
continues to me life, I will eradicate all that is 
bad, and introduce all that is good.” 

His intentions were good, but his acts atro- 
ciously bad. Poor Trounesh little anticipated, 
when she heard the joyous shouts of the peopie, 
and watched the affectionate smiles that irradi- 
ated her husband’s happy countenance, that ere 
long love would turn into hatred, and soft words 
be exchanged for the unfeeling eunuch’s crack- 
ing whip. 

For some time they lived in harmony and 
peace. But, unfortunately, on one inauspicious 
morning, Trounesh playfully asked her hus- 





band, “Why did you keep my father so long in 
prison ?” 

This roused all his latent savage passions, 
and in an indignant and exasperated tone he re- 
torted, “You seem to love your father much 
more than you love me.” 

It is said that those few words were the knell 
of the queen’s domestic happiness and joy. The 
king, very likely pleased that in the coldness of 
his wife he had at least a flimsy pretext for 
breaking the solemn vows of constancy which 
he had pledged on the day of their union, now 
openly indulged in a licentiousness that wrung 
the poor queen’s heart with anguish and grief. 
The tyrant, true to his vile nature, invariably 
hated most those whom he had wronged most. 
The discarded queen formed no exception. 
Supplanted by vile courtesans and unwilling 
concubines, the poor wife, even in the closest 
retirement of the harem, was a reproving angel 
to her guilty husband, and as Theodore did not 
like to have his pleasures marred, Trounesh, 
with her son Alamayou, was dispatched to the 
Amba Magdala. Prompted by caprice, he one 
day requested her to come back tohim. Firmly, 
but respectfully, she replied, “I will obey if you 
discharge your concubines.” 

Unhappy Trounesh, notwithstanding the ill 
treatment she had experienced, cherished still a 
lingering attachment to the father of her child, 
and perhaps she would have yielded to his re- 
quest, had not the cruelties and revolting atroc- 
ities which he began to perpetrate destroyed 
all prospects of a reunion. 

In 1865, the king, during his stay at Magdala, 
frequently visited her. Trials and troubles had 
imparted to her formerly bright and radiant fea- 
tures a forbidding, melancholy gloom. Such 
looks the king hated. One day, on entering her 
house, he said, “ Trounesh, why art thou so sad?” 

“Have n’t I cause ?” was the laconic reply. 

A week later he again favored her with his 
unwelcome presence. She perceived his en- 
trance, but took no notice of it. 

“Why don’t you rise,” asked the irritated 
monarch, “when I enter your house ?” 

“I am engaged with a great man,” was the 
response. 

“ And pray who is your mighty companion, 
proud daughter of my prisoner ?” 

“My companion is David.” 

“Then why don’t you speak to me ?” 

“Tam listening to the voice of God speaking 
in the pages of his Word, and this affords me 
greater joy than converse with other lips.” 

“ Trounesh, you do n’t love me.” 

“ How can I love a man before whom I must 
quake and tremble ?” j 
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“Have you forgotten that I liberated your 
father when I married you ?” 

“You removed the fetters from the limbs of 
my aged father, but you must not forget that 
you riveted them on his daughter.” 

The disappointed and enraged king, after 
such unsatisfactory interviews, more than once 
resolved to kill her; but an instinctive attach- 
ment to his son—whom her gracious majesty 
Queen Victoria has most generously undertaken 
to educate—interposed an effectual barrier to 
the execution of this fell design. 

To revenge himself on the unfortunate queen, 
she was publicly deposed, and a rival, named 
Yatamanyo, the wife of a Yetsho chief, raised to 
her forfeited rank. This unfortunate woman, 
who had been abducted from her husband’s 
home, maintained to the very last her precarious 
position and name. She was shrewd and ex- 
pert. Condemned to submit to her fate, she 
effectually dissimulated her own feelings, while 
she unhesitatingly pandered to the grossest 
vices of the debauched king. Love I know she 
never felt for the tyrant, but to save her life she 
caressed where she hated, and breathed affection 
into ears she could have stunned with curses 
and maledictions. 

Trounesh was now very badly treated. Her 
domestic establishment was reduced, her daily 
rations curtailed, her domicile changed, and 
even her wardrobe stripped. Her brothers, 
who were chained prisoners in the common 
gaol, were not permitted to see her, nor to have 
any communication with her. A faithful female 
slave now and then ventured stealthily to convey 
to them some intelligence, but the import, as I 
heard from their own lips, was always sad and 
sorrowful. Debarred from all intercourse with 
confiding hearts and genial minds, the ill-fated 
woman, in her lonely hut at Magdala, had a font 
of comfort in that faith which sweetened her 
bitter cup in life, and cheered her in the dark 
hour of death. 

Her stormy career closed at Eik Hullat, 178 
miles from Magdala, and her mortal remains 
British troops interred with military honors in 
the church at Chellikot. 





“Lo! I am with you!” That farewell say- 
ing has lost none of its comfort. “I am”—that 
little word embraced every one of us! I am— 
Jesus looked down the vista of eighteen cen- 
turies. His eye, perhaps, was on some lone 
spirit left to the mercy of the storm, and still 
he says, “O thou of little faith, wherefore art 
thou cast down? Dry thy tears, dispel thy mis- 
givings. Lo! I am with you!” 





FLOWERS OF THE SEA. 


4 


MONG the most beautiful and curious of 

the products of the sea are those dubious 
vegeto-animal creations classed in the great 
family of zodphytes, a name indicating how 
closely they are allied to both the animal and 
vegetable world. Not inappropriately has the 
title of sea-flowers been popularly conferred on 
many of them, because, though really belonging 
to the animal kingdom, many of them bear a 
singularly close resemblance to vegetable forms, 
and some of them even to blooming flowers. 
These animals are characterized as possessing 
a gelatinous or fleshy body, of a cylindrical 
form, surrounded at the top by expanding tenta- 
cles or arms, used in catching prey and convey- 
ing it to the stomach. Organs of sight, smell, 
taste, and hearing seem to be totally absent, 
though it is possible that an extended sense of 
touch may compensate the creature for these 
deficiencies. 

The highest form of true zodphyte, and that 
which is illustrated in the engraving accompa- 
nying this article, is represented in the singular 
and beautiful creatures familiarly known under 
the name of sea-anemones. The name, how- 
ever, is singularly inappropriate, inasmuch as 
the resemblance to an anemone is very far- 
fetched ; while that to the chrysanthemum, daisy, 
or dandelion is very close. The different varie- 
ties are classed together as Actinia. The body 
is regular, flower-shaped, more or less elonga- 
ted, and very contractile, with a sack-shaped 
digestive apparatus, the oral orifice being sum 
rounded by tentacles variously shaped and tubu- 
lar. They are very abundant on our sea-coasts, 
growing on and among the rocks beneath the 
water, sometimes singly, and sometimes in large 
patches, twenty, fifty, a hundred or more to- 
gether, and forming often a flower-bed almost 
or quite as beautiful in its forms and in its 
colors as that of a garden. 

The true sea-anemone consists of a soft, 
fleshy, cylindrical body, with a base acting as a 
sucker, by means of which the animal adheres 
to rocks or pebbles. The opposite extremity 
presents a striated disc with a central oral ori- 
fice, which is surrounded by tentacles or arms, 
either in a single row, or in several rows, capa- 
ble of being contracted, elongated, and moved 
in various directions; they are in fact the arms 
by which the animal seizes its prey and drags it 
to the mouth. When waiting for its prey, some 
mollusk or unfortunate little crab, these arms 
are expanded like the petais of a flower, and 
being tinted with brilliant colors present an ele- 
gant appearance. 
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This seizing upon its prey is done by the aid 
of a wonderful array of weapons unexampled in 
the animal kingdom. Let us study it a little. 
From the mouth there hangs a sac or stomach, 
open at the bottom, and through this opening 
the water and the food pass into the main cavity 
of the body. The main cavity of the body is 
divided into chambers by partitions, which run 
from the center to the outer walls of the body, 
and from the top to the bottom. Near the top 
of each partition there is a hole from one cham- 
ber to another. The tentacles or fringes are 
hollow, and connect with the chambers. There- 
fore water can pass into the mouth and through 
the inner sac into the chambers, and from one 
chamber to another, and also out through the 
minute holes in the end of the tentacles. But 
more wonderful still, on their tentacles, as well 
as on the tentacles of the jelly-fishes, there are 
many minute cavities or cells, so small that they 
can be seen only by the aid of the microscope, 
and in each cell there is a spirally coiled thread, 
and this little thread can be darted out instantly, 
and fastened upon any little shrimp or snail that 
happens to be near. In the aquarium they 
may be watched in this act of seizing their food. 
We may observe them spreading their richly 
colored arms, and distending themselves with 
the water, till the oral disc swells out like a thin 
globule; on the approach of their prey they 
eject the fluid, dart out the little spiral thread 
with the quickness and certainty of the lasso, 
draw in their arms, and contract into a firm 
fleshy mass, which soon again unfolds, and 
spreads its rainbow-tinted arms in quest of 
prey. 

Though the human skin is a tougher and 
harder substance than the prey generally brought 
into contact with the tentacles, it yet can feel 
the effects of the individually minute, but col- 
lectively potent weapons, with which these deli- 
cate tentacles are armed. A finger which is 
touched by a tentacle is instantly conscious of 
being seized, and forced to adhere to the soft 
waving membrane which it could crush with a 
single effort. On most persons this adherence 
has no particular effect; but those who possess 
delicate skins and a sensitive nervous system, 
are much worried by blisters and pustules occa- 
sioned by the assaults of these microscopical 
weapons. A young eel, measuring six inches 
in length and a half inch in thickness, was 
killed in a few minutes by mere contact with the 
tentacles, and in a very short time was tucked 
away in the creature’s stomach. 

They are extremely voracious, and seize and 
swallow animals with which they would seem 
incapable of contending; they ingulf crabs and 





shelled mollusks, and distend themselves with 
their prey.. The process of digestion is rapid, 
and the shells and harder parts of their victims 
are disgorged when the fleshy parts are con- 
sumed. Notwithstanding their voracity, still 
they are patient of hunger, and endure long ab- 
stinence without apparent inconvenience. They 
are easily preserved for a considerable length 
of time in a vessel of sea-water, if the water be 
daily changed; perhaps the animalcules with 
which it is replete afford some nutriment. The 
sea-water aquarium, however, is the best ar- 
rangement for keeping them, and affords fine 
facilities for studying their nature and their 
modes of life. Care must be taken in gathering 
them, as they cling very firmly to the rocks with 
their broad base, which naturalists call the foot. 
They will even allow themselves to be torn 
apart rather than release their hold of the rocks. 
But by carefully putting the fingers under them, 
and working gently and slowly, they can at 
length be removed uninjured, or better still, they 
can be dislodged by cautiously insinuating a 
thin broad-bladed knife or spatula between the 
base and the surface of attachment, and then 
can be carried in a basin of sea-water and 
placed in the aquarium, in which they will soon 
form new attachments and begin their curious 
movements. 

The anemones exist in immense quantities, 
and in a large number of varieties. Among the 
most beautiful of them is the purple anemone, 
with which thé rocks and reefs of our Southern 
coast are studded, as if with flowers of the most 
lovely tints. The skin is soft and usually of a 
purple or olive green, and the tentacles are of 
the finest violet, mingled often with pink, yellow, 
and green; indeed, the colors vary so much in 
different individuals, all alike beautiful, that it 
is impossible to describe them rigidly. Where 
the rocks along the coast contain basins or little 
pools of clear water, during the ebb of the tide 
these creatures may be contemplated on a fine 
day to great advantage, and few spectacles are 
calculated to afford more pleasure to a lover of 
nature. They may be seen ingulfing their prey, 
and may even be fed by the observer on food 
quietly placed within the grasp of their rainbow- 
tinted arms. They appear to revel in the warmth 
of the sun, but to avoid its glare, delighting 
most in spots where the rays fall subdued. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of them all is a 
British species known under the name of plu- 
mose anemone. It has a bold cylindrical stem, 
firm and sturdy as the oak trunk, standing out 
bravely from the object to which it is affixed, 
and is crowned with tufted tentacles, fringed 
and cut like the petals of the pink. Its color is 
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extremely variable, being snowy white, olive, 
red, orange, cream, or pale pink; the snowy 
white being the most beautiful. It is capable 
of much alteration in its general form, shrinking 
to a mere shapeless, fleshy mass, or expanding 
itself to its fullest extent, or forming itself into 
many shapes, according to the caprice of the 
moment. It often separates itself into several 
parts, each of which becomes an independent 
being, and in some stages of this process looks 
as if two individuals had become fused together. 





A DAY IN BELFAST. 





“ Stranger !| if e’er thy steps should turn 
To the deep dells of fair Ierne, 
Their dark-haired sons mark well : 
For warmer heart or stouter hand 
Ne’er maiden woo’d, ne’er wielded brand, 
Than theirs who tread this northern land.” 
MULLER. 


ELFAST sustains about the same relation 

to Ireland that Liverpool does to England, 
or Glasgow to Scotland. It has regular steam 
intercourse with almost all the leading seaports 
of the British Isles, and, in point of life, and 
trade, and commerce, is much in advance of 
Dublin. Its people are full of energy, and the 
stranger can not go through its streets without 
discovering at once that he is in a live place. 
The houses are composed of brick or stone, 
and the streets are straight, well paved or mac- 
adamized. The population is now over one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and is rapidly in- 
creasing, having quadrupled within the last forty 
years. Much of the city is low and flat, being 
built on land reclaimed from the river Logan, 
which detracts greatly from its appearance, 
especially as seer from the bay. Her surround- 
ing scenery is charming. The mountains, which 
lie west and north, screening from the cold 
winds, are majestic and beautiful. The most 
distant is not more than two miles off, and rises 
to an elevation of sixteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The river Logan, which divides County Down 
from Antrim, is seven hundred and fifty feet 
wide, and was formerly crossed by a bridge of 
twenty-one arches, erected in 1682. In 1840 
this was replaced by a magnificent structure, 
built of granite, having five semi-circular arches, 
each of fifty feet span. 

Belfast is the great linen emporium of the 
world. The bleaching greens all around the 
city are very extensive, and at a distance appear 
like long ridges of virgin snow, lying in the 
midst of ripening harvests and pasturage of the 
richest verdure. In one manufactory where 





they spin the flax into yarn, they employ about 
two thousand hands; and it is thought that 
there is fifteen or twenty thousand persons em- 
ployed at this work within the limits of the city. 
Home growth is not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, and over fifty thousand tons of flax are 
said to be imported yearly. The value of the 
linen cloth and yarn annually exported exceeds 
seventeen million dollars. Strange that from 
the land where so many go shirtless, should 
come snow-white linen to satisfy the wants of 
the world! 

Judging from the number of churches which 
I saw the Belfasters must be = religious people. 
Presbyterianism has a strong foot-hold here. 
Doctors Cook, Morgan, Edgar, and M’Cosh 
have not labored in vain. 

More than half a century ago, Belfast was 
classically named “The Northern Athens,” 
and when we look at the long list of her noble 
sons, which she has sent forth, we think the 
title was not conferred amiss. 

Queen’s College is one of the ornaments of 
the city; it was built in 1810, and gave a new 
impulse to classical education in the north of 
Ireland. Since that others have sprung into 
existence, which have in them the promise of 
still greater good. Queen’s College is remark- 
able for its tasteful architecture. It is built of 
bright red and blue brick, with stone trimming, 
and has one of the best sites in the city. Back 
of the College is the Theological School of the 
Presbyterian Church. It was during vacation 
when I visited the Seminary; all the professors 
and students were absent, and the building was 
in charge of an elderly lady, who with the 
greatest politeness took me through the same. 
The material of which the building is composed 
is polished freestone, and in style of architecture 
it is chastely classic. The internal arrangements 
are somewhat behind the times, but commodious 
and comfortable. 

_ Just over the way from Queen’s College is 
the new Methodist College, occupying one of 
the finest sites in the place. It is indeed a 
glorious monument, an honor to Irish and 
American Methodists! Situated on an elevated 
position, she seems to have one eye on the 
Botanic Garden, while the other rests upon 
Queen’s College. This is just as it should be. 
Her mission is the cultivation of the heart, as 
well as the head ; for, after all, 


“It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain.” 


Her work is to cultivate the mind and sanctify 
the nature for God’s glory and man’s good. 
May all they who have contributed toward the 
erection and endowment of the same, share 
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largely in the favor of God here and in heaven’s 
glories hereafter! And in coming years may 
many rise who shall call them blessed! May all 
her sons go forth spreading the fragrance of a 
sanctified culture, making many of the dark and 
waste places of our world blossom as wen? 
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and explaining the use of every room, nook and 
corner. No expense has been spared to make 
the arrangements of the building as nearly per- 
fect as possible, and not without success ; for I 
know of no Seminary of learning so thoroughly 








The day on which I visited the College I was 
fortunate in meeting one of the Faculty, the 
Rev. Robert Crook. A more agreeable person 
than the Doctor is not often to be met with. 
Learning that I was from America, he spared 
no 7. in showing me through the College, 
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furnished with every thing pertaining to the 
students’ efficiency and comfort. 

The length of the building is 260 feet from 
east to west, by 170 from north to south, and 
the materials used in its construction are red 
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brick with cut-stone dressing. The style of 
architecture is a combination of the Tudor and 
Gothic, which is much in keeping with its sur- 
roundings. It is said to have cost about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. American 
Methodists have contributed sixty thousand 
dollars toward the endowment fund. A noble 
offering ; but not too much when we remember 
what Irish Methodism has done for us! The 
friends of Methodism are more than pleased 
with the appointments to the college chairs. 
They are as follows: 

President, Rev. William Arthur, A. M., best 
known in America as the author of that live 
book, “The Tongue of Fire ;” Theological 
Tutor, Rev. Robinson Scott, D. D., who is ‘by 
no means a stranger to many American families; 
Head Master, Rev. Robert Crook, LL. D., T. 
C. D., whose remarkable success in the past, as 
an instructor, gives much promise for the future. 
Assistant Masters: First Classical Master, Ben- 
jamin Ralph, Esq.; English and Commercial 
Master, John A. Hartly, Esq., of University 
College, London ; French Master, Mons Festu ; 
Professor of Music, Herr Schwarz. There are 
several chairs as yet unfilled. 

As a whole the college has few equals. Their 
system of education is admirable. It comprises 
two departments, the college and the school— 
“The college, for those who are preparing for 
the Christian ministry, and undergraduates of 
Queen’s College other than theological students.” 
The school is conducted in three divisions: 
The Preparatory for boys from seven to nine 
years of age ; the Intermediate, where a higher 
course is pursued, including the languages; 
and the upper, which is subdivided into the 
collegiate and commercial, according to the 
objects aimed at in their education. Another 
advantage is the relation which exists between 
this and Queen’s College, allowing the students 
of one to attend regularly the classes of the 
other, thus enabling the child in the Preparatory 
department to pursue his studies in a regular 
course till he shall have taken his degree in the 
University. Another object, to which all others 
shall be held subordinate, will be to lead the 
pupils into a knowledge of the higher sciences, 
the truths of religion, their power to sanctify 
the heart and life— 

“To form their minds with studious care, 
To all that’s manly, good, and fair, 
And train them for the skies.” 

But time and space would fail me to tell of 
the many places of interest which attract the 
eye of the traveler in this place. Its academies, 
seminaries, and schools; its museum, library, 
and reading-room ; its charitable institution and 





commercial buildings ; its prisons and law courts, 
are each worthy of notice. My recollection 
of Belfast will always be delightful; and if 1 
were going to live in Ireland, and had to choose 
between the two places, Belfast and Dublin, I 
would say Belfast. 

During Queen Victoria’s first visit to Ireland, 
in 1849, she spent part of her time in Belfast. 
The following lines were written for the occa- 
sion, and go to show the place her Majesty held, 
and still holds, in the hearts of the loyal people 
of the north: 


“O come, lady Queen, to our isle of the ocean— 
The greenest, the fairest, the gayest on earth ; 
We welcome thy coming with heartfelt emotion ; 
Thy presence will gladden our home and our hearth ; 
We love, we revere thee, 
In homage draw near thee, 
With a cead mille failtie we give thee good cheer ; 
Victoria, we hail thee ! 
Our harps shall regale thee— 
The harp is the music for royalty’s ear. 


We sighed for thee oft when the big clouds were looming— 
When the famine was heavy and sore in the land ; 
We shared of thy bounty and longed for thy coming, 
Where the Irishman’s heart gives the press to his hand ; 
Though many belie him, 
He’s true when you try him ; 
His love, like his mountains, is lasting for aye— 
More prone to believe thee 
Than e’er to deceive thee, 
He oft may be doubted, but ne’er can betray. 


We hail thee among us, fair Queen of the Islands ! 
Bright gem of the ocean, Victoria agragh ! 
Our sons will go with thee o’er valleys and highlands, 
Our daughters enchant thee with ‘ Erin go bragh !’ 
Then come see our fair ones, 
For they are the rare ones— 
Our mothers, and sisters, and wives by our side, 
Will go forth to meet thee, 
With blessings will greet thee, 
And boast of Victoria with womanly pride. 


Then, hurrah for the Queen ! and for Albert the royal ! 
For all in their train of whatever degree ! 
Our hands they are strong, and our hearts they are loyal, 
And warm is our welcome, dear Cushla Machree ! 
Victoria ! come near us; 
Thy presence will cheer us, 
Though Albion be wealthy, and Scotia be wise, 
Our hearts you will find them 
In warmth not behind them, 
And sooner made glad by the light of thine eyes. 


Our shamrock is softer by far than the heather, 
When sparkles the dew on its emerald breast, 
It will yield to thy tread like the down of the feather, 
No queen of the Isles has its triple leaf prest. 
O come and entwine it, 
With the thistle combine it, 
And mingle its green with the blush of the rose ; 
From thy bosom forever 
No rude hand shall sever 
This bright pledge of union and Erin’s repose !”” 





No doctrine is good for any thing that does 
not leave behind it a prepared furrow, ready for 
the planting of seeds which shall spring up and 
bear abundant harvest. 
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“MIDNIGHT IS PAST.” 





“The constellation of the Southern Cross is a time-piece 
which advances very regularly nearly four minutes a day, and 
no other group of stars affords to the naked eye an observation 
of time so easily made. Often did Humboldt and Bonpland hear 
their guides exclaim, in the sav of V la, or in the 
desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, ‘Midnight is past; 
the Cross begins to bend.’” 





WATCHER on the broad savannas, 
*Neath the calm Brazilian blue, 

Though the mists o’erhang the mountains, 
Yet the bright stars glimmer through. 
Rest in peace ; for He who loves thee 
Will thy pathway e’er defend : 

Even now the night is passing, 

And “the Cross begins to bend.” 


Sailor, tossed upon the surges, 
Steer thy course by yon bright sign, 
As the pole-star to our freemen, 
So the Southern Cross to thine. 
To thy home and loved ones waiting, 
Evermore its bright rays tend. 
Speed the good ship to her moorings ! 
Lo! “the Cross begins to bend.” 


Traveler, is thy life-path rugged ? 
Do the shadows hide the way ? 
“Night to night” still “showeth knowledge,” 
Perfectly as doth the day ; 
And the brighter, for the darkness, 
Shall the sunrise rays ascend : 
For the morning surely dawneth, 
Lo! “the Cross begins to bend.” 


Perfect is thy starry cluster ! 
Caimly from the heights above 
Looking down upon the earth-worn 
With a tender smile of love, 
Evermore thy bright glance haunts me, 
Like the features of a friend. 
Long I watch thee through the gloaming, 
Till “the Cross begins to bend.” 


Glorious emblem ! symbol ever 
Of a brighter, dearer Cross ; 
Follow we its holy guidance, 

“ Counting all things else but loss.” 
Though the shadows, slowly gathering, 
Into “clouds and darkness blend,” 
Courage, faint heart, morning cometh ! 
Lo! “the Cross begins to bend.” 





CALLIE—DEAD. 





Fro the lone pillow of his bridal chamber, 

Where the strong angel’s hand hath made him 
languish, 

Doomed evermore to suffer and remember, 

From his wrung heart came forth this cry of anguish: 


My soul is on the billows, far at sea, 

A shoreless ocean circling me about; 
Despair has left no longer room for doubt, 
And sorrow yields her place to agony. 





The past, the lost, the never more to be! 
Great depths below me sound their ceaseless moan, 
Alone ! they cry, alone! 


My soul is wrapped in darkness ; all her light 
Has gone forever. There was one pole-star 
That shone upon the brow of heaven afar, 
Turning to me its ray forever bright ; 

But it has perished—perished from my sight— 
Alas my cynosure, where hast thou gone? 
Strange night! no star, no dawn. 


A faint mist like a mirage floats anear, 

Fair fields and forests, hills with sunny slope, 
And a broad Summer sky, whose azure scope 
Bends over all. Amid the groves I hear— 
Dwell, blessed sound, forever on my ear— 

A sweet voice singing, Cease, O Ocean, cease, 
List to that song of peace! 


In far-off vales of rest the white flocks browse, 
And purple shadows fall upon a stream 

Whose crystal waters catch the sunset gleam. 
The night-hawk nestles in her day-long drowse, 
And bright-winged orioles flit among the boughs, 
While sits with fo'ded wing a lonely dove, 
Charmed with the voice I love. 

Thy song is of the past, for which I pine, 

The wondrous love proved at such bitter cost, 
And in the hour of its fruition Jost : 

It tells me, Dearest, thou art ever mine: 

My bursting heart replies, And I am thine! 
Fold thy white arms around me. Let thy breast 
Pillow my head to rest. 


I hear in yonder flock a bleating lamb 

That minds me of our own. Nay, chide me not, 
Nor think thy pledge of love so soon forgot. 

My heart was crushed within me, but the balm 
Of thy sweet presence brings me cure and calm. 
Thy tender kiss, thy gentle lullaby 

Shall hush his wailing cry. 


I dreamed that thou hadst left me all alone ; 

Thy bosom still ; thy blue eyes closed in death ; 
While lingered on my lips thy parting breath: 
My ear was riven with the last low moan 

As death’s chill finger turned thy heart to stone. 
That long, sad dream is over. Come, love, come, 
And let us hasten home. 


But hark again, the sound of plashing waves; 
Night gathers round me like a funeral pall ; 
And fearful murmurs come from ocean caves, 
Beneath where the dark billows rise and fall. 
A weird voice mocks me with its taunting call : 
Thou hadst a dream, but it was one of bliss ; 
Behold, the real is this ! 


Ope, midnight heavens, unto my rending cry ; 

Save me, my God, and bring me to the land 

Where, clad in robes of light, I see her stand 

Before thy presence. In that peaceful eye 

There is no tear—no trace of agony— 

O! let me dwell forever with her there ! 

A sweet voice answered: He hath heard thy prayer; 
Thou shalt dwell with me there. 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 





“DE honest,” was the advice which Dr. Liv- 
ingstone inherited from his grand-parent 
when dying; and of that exhortation this dis- 
tinguished man’s life has been one long, brave, 
uninterrupted fulfilling. Honesty of heart, and 
thought, and purpose, and deed is exemplified 
in the years of Livingstone’s life which have 
passed; and if while we write these few lines 
he is no more, one of the honestest men, in the 
noblest, truest, broadest sense of the word, that 
ever lived has passed away, leaving us the 
blessed legacy of a brave and single-hearted life. 
Dr. Livingstone’s father was first a member 
of the Scotch Kirk, and subsequently a deacon 
of an Independent congregation, and presented 
to his son, as he himself acknowledges with 
gratitude, “a consistent example of piety, like 
that which is so beautifully portrayed in Burns’ 
‘Cottar’s Saturday Night.’” 

David Livingstone, who was born in 1817, at 
Blantyre, on the Clyde, was from early days 
inured to hard work. He was at ten years of 
age engaged as piecer in a factory, devoting his 
evenings to educating himself at a second-rate 
school in the neighborhood. A passionate fond- 
ness for books of travel, and an almost equally 





earnest dislike for books of a religious tendency, 
characterized his early days, until at last he 
chanced upon Dr. Dick’s “ Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity,” which awakened his interest in the 
faith which that accomplished writer shows, so 
far from being inimical to the progress of science, 
is the only safe criterion and guide in philosophy 
as well as in life. .The change which came over 
him when the real vital power of Christianity be- 
gan to develop itself in his soul, is aptly de- 
scribed by himself as such a change as a man 
who is color-blind might experience when he 
had his visual faculties completely restored. 
The Christianity of young Livingstone did not 
let him rest content with feeling that he was 
saved himself, but, as true Christian principle 
ever does, kindled in him a zealous desire to be 
of some use to others. His thoughts were first 
directed to China, and, with a view to render 
the probabilities of success the greater, he set 
himself down to master the science of medicine. 
He had but little spare time for this, and his 
study had to be chiefly carried on during busi- 
ness hours. He used to place his book upon 
the side of the spinning-jenny, look at each sen- 
tence hastily, and commit it to memory, by 
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repeating it while he proceeded with his work. 
Acting under advice, when he felt himself toler- 
ably fitted for the work, he placed himself under 
the London Missionary Society, instead of go- 
ing independently to China as he had purposed ; 
his selection of that society being determined, 
as he says, because it “sends neither Epis- 
copacy, nor Presbyterianism, nor Independency, 
but the Gospel of Christ to the heathen.” As 
it was not thought likely that even the attractive- 
ness of a knowledge of the healing powers of 
medicine would be likely to succeed in obtaining 
an entrance for Livingstone into China, whose 
ports were at this time closed against all Eu- 
ropean entrance by the unfortunate opium war, 
then at its height, he determined upon Africa as 
the scene of his Christian enterprise, and em- 
barked for Cape Town in 1840, where he arrived 
after a voyage of three months. The first four 
years of his missionary life were spent in the 
Bechuana country, at the Kuruman Mission 
Station, where Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Moffat 
were laboring to spread the knowledge of Christ’s 
Gospel among the African tribes. 

The most important adventure which Living- 
stone met with here, we can not better record 
than in his own words. “This oasis,” he writes, 
“became doubly interesting to me, for some- 
thing like a practical exposition of the text, 
Mark x, 29; for, after nearly four years of Afri- 
can life as a bachelor, I screwed up courage to 
put a question beneath one of the fruit-trees, 
the result of which was, that in 1844 I became 
united in marriage to Mr. Moffat’s eldest daugh- 
ter Mary, who had been born in the country, 
was expert in household matters, was always the 
best spoke in the wheel, and afterward endured 
more than some who have written large books 
of travel.” 

From 1845 to 1849 Livingstone labored as a 
missionary at Kolobeng ; and on the Ist of June, 
1849, he set out upon his first journey of dis- 
covery. He had determined to penetrate as far 
as possible into the interior of Africa, where as 
yet Europeans had not ventured, and which was 
known as a land interspersed with numerous 
waters, probably of vast importance to geog- 
raphers and traders, only by the dubious re- 
ports which natives had given of it. The object 
of the expedition was to reach the Lake Ngami, 
which had never yet been visited by any traveler ; 
and the plan adopted by Livingstone was to en- 
deavor to attain this point by going round the 
desert, instead of crossing it, as various travel- 
ers had attempted; and this enterprise was 
completely successful when, on the 1st of Au- 
gust, Livingstone and his party stood, the first 
Europeans who ever did so, on the north-east 





bank of the Ngami. It had been hoped that 
this lake, with its tributary rivers, might have 
been available as a highway for commerce; but 
its apparent shallowness disappointed this ex- 
pectation. 

In the following year Livingstone, accom- 
panied by Mr. Oswell, who, with Mr. Murray, 
had been his companion in his first voyage 
of investigation, set out upon another journey 
in a north-easterly direction. His persevering 
efforts were again crowned with success, in the 
latter part of June, 1851, by the discovery of the 
great river Zambesi, now so well known to every 
one interested in geography ; but up to this time 
the existence of this splendid river in the center - 
of the continent had never been suspected by 
any traveler. Though this was in the dry sea- 
son, the river was from three to six hundred 
yards wide, and a deep, flowing stream. At the 
time of its annual inundation, it rises to a per- 
pendicular height of twenty feet, and floods the 
country for fifteen or twenty miles in width. 
Five years more were spent by the renowned 
and indefatigable traveler in pushing still further 
the investigations which the discovery of this 
river suggested ; and having added vastly to our 
knowledge of the interior of Africa, in 1856 he 
returned to England, whither the fame of his 
bravery and courage had preceded him. The 
gold medals of the Geographical Societies of 
London and Paris were unanimously voted him, 
and the honorary degrees of LL. D. and D.C. L. 
respectively conferred upon him by our national 
universities, in recognition of his great services 
to Christianity and science. 

On Dr. Livingstone’s return to England in 
1856, he published an account of his first mis- 
sionary work. The success of that volume, so 
deeply interesting to geographers, and all who 
take an interest in the progress of the Christian 
religion among the heathen, is too fresh in the 
memory of our readers to need to be more than 
merely recalled. 

On the roth of March, 1858, Dr. Livingstone 
again sailed for Africa, and after touching at 
Capetown made his way to the East coast the 
following May, for the purpose of exploring the 
Zambesi, and also of affecting a flank move- 
ment against the slave-trade on the east coast, 
such as had already been made on the western 
coast. Six years were spent in this tour of 
exploration, costing the indefatigable traveler 
immense sufferings, the death of his wife and 
of several members of the company, but re- 
warded by the discovery of many important 
tributaries to the Zambesi, and also the dis- 
covery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. In 
1864 he again returned to England, and in 
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1865 issued a second volume containing a nar- 
rative of this expedition, which was promptly 
republished in this country, where the daring 
explorer has as many admirers and sympathizers 
as in his native land. 

Undaunted by his sufferings and losses, or 
even by failures in some respects to accomplish 
the object of his recent expedition, he again, in 
1866, set sail for the eastern coast, under the 
sanction of Government, codperating with the 
Geographical Society, and assisted by munifi- 
cent donations from private friends. He reached 
his destination, and had begun his explorations 
along the northern end of the Lake Nyassa, 
when intelligence reached the Cape that the 
great explorer had been murdered. The in- 
formation was brought by a native attached to 
the expedition named Moosa, on whom implicit 
reliance could scarcely be placed. But he told 
his story with circumstantial minuteness, and 
corroborative indications were received from 
other sources, all together sufficient to awaken 
a general fear of the certainty of Dr. Living- 
stone’s murder. 

Moosa, who was the head of the Johanna 
men in Livingstone’s party, reported that “in 
the morning’s march, they found themselves 
traversing a plain country covered with grass as 
high as a man’s waist, and abounding in low 
bushes with forest-trees and dense wood at in- 
tervals, such, indeed, as is seen a little further 
south, where the country is known. Livingstone 
led the way, having next to him, as usual, the 
Zambesi boys and the Bombay educated Afri- 
cans, while Moosa, the head of the Johanna 
men, drew up the rear. As Moosa is our only 
authority for what happened at this time, I may 
state that he was about fifty yards behind Dr. 
Livingstone when the boys passed the word 
from the Doctor in front that the Mavite were 
seen a little distance off. On this he ran for- 
ward, having with him his loaded rifle. When 
he had reached within ten paces of Dr. Living- 
stone, the Mavite were near and charging, their 
heads dressed with feathers visible above the 
large Caffre shields of ox-hide. Their arms 
were spears and battle-axes. On seeing Dr. 
Livingstone and his boys with leveled muskets, 
they checked their charge for a moment, and 
came on with a hissing sound when they found 
they were not fired on. Dr. Livingstone then 
shot the foremost man; he dropped dead; the 
others fired, and, as the smoke cleared away, 
Moosa saw three men facing Dr. Livingstone. 
Moosa was at this time standing behind a tree, 
in order to fire. Seeing the Mavite suddenly so 
close, he appears to have been panic-stricken. 
Dr. Livingstone had emptied his gun, and was 


endeavoring to reload, when faced by these three 
Mavite, who cut him down with a blow from a 
battle-ax which severed the neck-bone, so that 
the head dropped forward and he fell instantly. 
What happened on the field after this is un- 
known. Moosa ran off, and having been be- 
hind probably was unseen, while the Mavite 
attacked those who were with the Doctor and 
had fired. 

“ Moosa in his flight met his men; they had 
already heard the firing a little way in front, and 
were prepared to throw down their loads and 
make off. This they now did, and ran to a dis- 
tance, where they hid themselves in the bush. 
Near sunset they came out; and, desirous of 
seeing if any of the loads still remained, they 
stealthily approached the place. Finding noth- 
ing where they had thrown them down, and see- 
ing no one, they became bolder, and cautiously 
advanced, when they saw Dr. Livingstone’s 
body stripped of all but the trousers, and pre- 
senting one wound in the back of the neck. 
They scraped a hole in the soil, and placed the 
body there, covering it over with earth. They 
did not stay longer; near Livingstone’s corpse 
were the bodies of two of the boys, which they 
recognized in the dim light by the ragged trou- 
sers still on them. The corpses of two Mavite 
lay near, it might be twenty yards off, their 
shields by their sides, but spears and axes had 
been carried off. Nothing remained to bring 
away, the Mavite had taken all; the nine Jo- 
hanna men who have come back saw two boys 
dead. One Johanna man and all the Bombay 
and Zambesi boys are missing ; and there is little 
chance that any one of them ever returns, taking 
as truth the statements solemnly made by the 
Johanna man and his eight companions, who all 
declare that, although, with the exception of 
Moosa, none saw. Dr. Livingstone fall, yet they 
assisted afterward in depositing the body in its 
shallow grave.” 

Since this startling and sad _ intelligence 
Rihed the Cape other rumors, some tending 
to confirm the report, others contradicting it, 
have been given to the public. We are at one 
time assured that Dr. Livingstone has himself 
| been heard from, and even seen, but again con- 
tradictory statements are received, and as yet it 
is not certainly known whether the story of 
Moosa is true or false. But whether, as we 
fear, he has thus fallen in harness, and, as it 
were, on the eve of another great victory, or 
whether he shall return to explain away the 
mendacity which has invented for him a martyr- 
dom, the name of David Livingstone will stand 
out forever luminous in the roll of Christian 
missionary enterprise. 
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THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD. 





HE ascension of our Lord is a necessary 

consequence of his resurrection. For the 
faith of his apostles and of his disciples in all 
generations this glorious event is as indispensa- 
ble as his triumph over the grave. It is logically 
and essentially involved in the marvelous story 
of the Gospel. The wonderful being who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of a virgin, 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised from the 
dead on the third day, must “be received up 
into heaven” to complete the sublime history. 
How Christ was finally withdrawn from his dis- 
ciples, whose faith had been again revived by 
his resurrection, is a question that the disciples 
must answer, and the answer must be such as 
to account for the continued faith and the in- 
creasing zeal of his apostles. 

That faith and zeal could not rest on a con- 
scious falsehood, nor could it long survive with 
no other nourishment than could be drawn from 
ignorance of what became of Christ, or an inex- 
plicable mystery surrounding his disappearance. 
It would not have met the case for Christ to 
have died again; that would have crushed their 
hopes and destroyed their faith in him as the 
Messiah. To have mysteriously disappeared 
from them would have created the suspicion 
of imposture, or led them back to their former 
despair, believing that what they had accepted 
as a resurrection was only an illusion. Christ 
must have passed from his earthly existence to 
a higher one in a supernatural way, in a way 
consistent with his claims as the Son of God, 
and this supernatural return to heaven must be 
under circumstances which would manifest its 
reality beyond doubt to the faith of the disciples. 

Accordingly the disciples, with the same sim- 
plicity and unaffected truthfulness with which 
they relate his resurrection, assure us of his 


it. They saw him ascend. Two angels testifie 
that he had gone up into heaven after he had 
passed out of human sight. Stephen, Paul, and 
John saw him in his ascended state. And the 
final utterance of this wonderful history is, that 
he is exalted to the right hand of God, a Prince 
and a Savior, and that he ever liveth, a merciful 
and faithful High Priest, to make intercession 
for his people. 

The fact is recorded by the disciples with 
historic minuteness. It was forty days after his 
resurrection—“ being seen of them forty days ”— 
just six weeks after his crucifixion. It was from 
a prominent place, near a public thoroughfare, in 
sight of Jerusalem and Bethany. “He led them 
out,” says St. Luke, “as far as to Bethany.” 


ascension to heaven. They were witnesses a 





| 
“ They returned unto Jerusalem from the mount 


called Olivet,” says the same writer. There is 
no contradiction here; Olivet and Bethany were 
near together. It was from Mount Olivet he 
ascended to heaven, on the south-eastern slope 
of which was Bethany. Olivet is a mile south- 
east of Jerusalem, and overlooks a large part of 
the Holy City. It was to this mountain David 
fled from Absalom ; it was to this sacred spot 
Jesus often retired during his earthly ministry ; 
it was here he looked upon and wept over Jeru- 
salem, and it was from this place, made sacred 
by his own frequent presence; that he ascended 
to God. “He led them out to Olivet,” the 
multitude of his disciples, probably the “five 
hundred” that saw him at once, and gave them 
directions “pertaining to the kingdom of God ;” 
“and when he had spoken these things, while 
they beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud 
received them out of their sight.” St. Luke 
does not tell us what kind of a cloud. Was it 
not a cloud of angels? Was it not the angelic 
host of which David prophesied, who sang to 
the hosts of heaven, “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of glory shall come in!” Down 
from this cloud descended “two men in white 
apparel,” who said, “Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven.” 

Thus do the. witnesses relate the story. It is 
explicit as to time, place, and circumstances. 
It is one of those matters of fact about which 
there can be no illusion on the part of the 
observers. They either report to us a historical 
fact, or deliberately and intentionally repert a 
falsehood, and on the basis of this conscious 
falsehood, go forth to regenerate the world! 
This historical event, or this conscious false- 
hood, if such it be, enkindled in these men a 
holy fervor and enthusiasm, that sent them 
back from Olivet to Jerusalem, prepared to do 
and suffer all things for the name of him whom 
they had seen received up into heaven; an 
enthusiasm that filled them with courage to 
proclaim the risen and exalted Savior to the 
multitudes at Jerusalem, to go forth among the 
Gentiles preaching the glad tidings, to suffer 
the loss of all things and to accept the martyr’s 
fate, testifying every-where, under stripes, in 
bonds and imprisonments, that Jesus was ex- 
alted to the right hand of God. So sincere, so 
intense was this enthusiasm, that three thousand 
souls were melted by it in a single day; from 
the apostles it spread to the multitudes, and 
from generation to generation it has been prop- 
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agating itself in the hearts of men, until eighteen | into love and zeal for him who ascended from 
hundred years after the event, its force is among | Olivet to heaven. 
us still, unspent in its power to quicken souls In the ascension of Jesus we have a triumph- 
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ant close of his ministry corresponding with its | was “God manifest in the flesh.” Well may we 
supernatural beginning, a completion of the | say with Rousseau, that “if the Gospel be not 
Gospel history consistent with itself, a denoue- | a real history, the inventor of the story was a 
ment worthy of a history, the great fact of which | more astonishing genius than the hero of whom 
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he wrote.” His ascension is the final and con- 
clusive proof of his divinity, and of his heav- 
enly origin. “Who is he that ascended into 
heaven, but he that first descended from heaven ?” 
The Gospel story is the Divine side of human 
history; it is the supernatural appearing, over- 
leaping, and intermingling with the natural and 
human. It is Cod with “-. The ascension of 
Jesus is simply + « owing of the outward 
and visible manifestation of the Divine king- 
dom, to diffuse it more universally and power- 
fully as an unseen and spiritual force in the 
hearts and lives of men. 

In the ascension of Jesus we have a histor- 
ical fact on which we may rest our faith in the 
truth of the Gospel, in the perfection and ac- 
ceptance of his work as Mediator between God 
and man. His coming out from the invisible 
heavens into a visible manifestation on earth, 
and his visible return into the invisible heavens, 
makes real to us the unseen things of a spiritual 
and eternal life. We feel, we know that he ever 
liveth at the right hand of God to make inter- 
cession for us, as a king and a priest unto God 
forever. 

The resurrection and ascension of Christ are 
the evidence and the example of an immortal 
life for us, a triumphant resurrection and a 
union of soul and body in a heavenly and eter- 
nal life. Jesus was not only a Savior and Re- 
vealer, but was also a pattern and an illustration, 
exhibiting in himself a living exemplification of 
every Christian truth. Our immortality is not 
only a promise—in the life of Christ it is an 
illustrated reality. “Because I live, ye shall 
live also ;” “I go to prepare a place for you, and 
if I go and prepare a place for you I will come 


again and receive you unto myself, that where I 


am ye may be also.” As he went up into 
heaven, “so in like manner will he come again” 
to judge the world, and to gather his elect unto 
himself in the mansions of eternal blessedness. 
Therefore “our conversation is in heaven, from 
whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things unto himself.” 
“Thus,” says Neander, “the end of Christ’s 
appearance on earth corresponds to its begin- 
ning. No link in its chain of supernatural facts 
can be lost without taking away its significance 
as awhole. Christianity rests upon these facts; 
stands or falls with them. By faith in them has 
the Divine life been generated from the begin- 
ning; by faith in them has that life in all ages 
regenerated mankind, raised them above the 
limits of earthly life, changed them from strang- 





ers and pilgrims to citizens of heaven, and 
formed the stage of transition from an existence 
chained to nature, to a free, celestial life, far 
raised above it. Were this faith gone, there 
might indeed remain many of the effects of what 
Christianity had been; but as for Christianity 
in the true sense, as for a Christian Church, 
there could be none.” 





A LAY SERMON. 





IFE is a stern conflict coming home to us 

all. It has many watchwords—mottoes 
which have the real ring of a brave wisdom and 
others, sounding very heroic, but which are 
pinchbeck after all. Among the last are those 
maxims of the unscrupulous, “ There is no such 
word as fail,” and, “Never give up,” in the 
sense accepted in common life. 

“Aut Cesar aut nullus” is the fierce and 
gloomy motto of the ambitious spirit. It is a 
principle of action which in all times has made 
hecatombs of the race to advance the fortunes 
of a few individuals. This unprincipled self- 
assertion is full of that miserable ruthlessness 
and folly of which the wise are more than weary, 
against which the life of the Christian and' his 
religion are a living protest. 

In common life it is oftener the rock upon 
which the bark of human enterprise founders 
than in those greater shipwrecks of life, of 
which history takes note. We more frequently 
hear the despairing cry of the aspiring spirit 
lifted above his fellows, before the eyes of all, 
on the verge of some high, world-conquering 
achievement, as he casts himself headlong from 
the summit upon the pitiless rock-tusks below. 

We read, too, of the statesman—having 
launched his craft upon the wild and stormy sea 
of politics—as he stands tossing aloft his arms 
above his sturdy head and floating locks, 
whitened by many a sharp ‘strife and agony, 
going down with his ship in the yeast of waves. 
We hear of that noble devotee—the star-eyed 
son of science or of song, who adventures his 
bark upon the cold polar sea of letters. He 
fearlessly breasts whole floating ice-continents 
of ignorance and superstition. At last he finds 
an inlet—the long-sought north-west passage to 
truth; but while struggling amid the high-rock- 
ing icebergs of bigotry and prejudice, the fear- 
ful crushing ice-walls close in upon him and he 
is gone. 

We do not hear, however, the bubbling breath 
and cry of many a strong swimmer, as he goes 
down in the smooth but treacherous sea of 
common life, for there are a thousand more 
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white sails glinting in the sun of popular favor, 
and one is not missed. Our ears are filled with 
the exultant shouts of the thousand sailors as 
they near the haven of their hope. The ever- 
growling sea smothers full many a pitiful sound 
in its “cruel, crawling foam,” and its hungry 
maw has room for many another such holocaust 
of despair. 

The great grinding world goes on and misses 
no one, but the little world of home may. The 
tearful wife has a fearful cramp in the fleshy 
walls of her heart—the columne carnis of her 
life, while her fatherless babes clutch with a 
sure instinct at their only stay, and look out 
with aching eyeballs over the pitiless sea for 
that shivered sail which will never stretch for 
home again. 

“ There is no such word as fail;” in the sense 
so often accepted by the ambitious spirit this is 
a fool’s motto, for it is a miserable lie. If it 
means, however, never give up striving for 
something—for a little if the greater object is 
out of your reach; never throw away your life, 
which is not your own; keep a noble aim before 
you and never grovel or play the coward’s part 
in the drama of life, then it is a wise maxim. 
If you are disappointed in the first great aim, 
you may still find something to do which will 
keep your life ‘from proving an utter failure. 
There is room for all of us here, and the world 
has need of every honest endeavor. 

There is more than one kind of success in 
life. That which you have sketched for your- 
self, and which the world, perhaps, accounts as 
the most important, might be a signal failure for 
you. It is hard to come down to a lower level, 
but it is often a duty—a discipline which may 
be all important in rounding and perfecting your 
life. ‘ 

We often can read “failure ” when the world 
has written “success.” The man in pursuit of 
wealth may have lost health; he may stand well 
with his banker, but still be in ill-repute; he 
has lost the esteem of his former friends; his 
bosom is filled with the ashes of a bitter mem- 
ory; he comes from the gold-fields of earth with 
a cankered, worm-eaten, poisoned heart. 

Take consolation to yourself, my friend, that 
you have not irreparably soiled your life. Al- 
though you must write failure across much of 
your life, still its better and brighter half re- 
mains. There are other bankrupts than such 
as take the benefit of the act; let us not be of 
those. While society is tender even to the vil- 
lainous, and allows them to resuscitate them- 
selves at the expense of their creditors, will it be 
harsher to us when we confess failure and let 
down, still adhering to the motto “ Never give 





up?” The humiliation we take upon ourselves 
is our own; the world will have forgotten it by 
to-morrow if we do not needlessly remind it 
thereof. Let us take hold with courage, then, 
upon our new work, no matter how humble. 

We would also say to the unappreciated and 
disheartened scholars and earnest men of the 
world, Look down with calm contempt upon the 
aims and aspirations which form the staple of 
most men’s dreams of success, and be no longer 
beggars for favors at the hands of the rich, who 
will help you only after you help yourself, or 
when they know you no longer need their 
assistance. 





DISCOVERY BEFORE THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA. 





SECOND PAPER. 

was about ten years after the return of 

Marco Polo that an incident of untold sig- 
nificance occurred at Naples. Florio Gioia con- 
structed the mariner’s compass by placing the 
charged needle upon a pivot. This man, but 
little known in history, thus became the founder 
of navigation and discovery. From that hour 
the world set out on a new career, and held in 
its hand the instrument of a new destiny. Gioia 
supplied the key that was to unlock the gates 
of the seas, and open to mankind realms that 
otherwise, to this day, had been unknown. The 
invention of printing, the discovery of gun- 
powder, Franklin’s detection of electricity, and 
Watt’s discovery of steam; the invention of the 
telegraph, and the construction of railways— 
helping onward as they all do the slow march 
of things, do not surpass in value the insignifi- 


cant discovery at Naples. By it ventures were. 


soon to be made upon all the waters of the 
globe—as yet realms unknown in their grandeur 
and extent—in defiance alike of storms and 
darkness. Whenever the adventurous mariner 
should sail, however great the perils about him, 
and unknown the seas, he could now tell the 
direction of the poles and the four quarters of 
the globe. To the aid of stars and headlands 
he could safely bid adieu. Progress had gained 
another guide. 

The Portuguese were the first to reap the 
advantages of the compass. Situated upon the 
Atlantic somewhat like the old Pheenicians upon 
the Mediterranean, Portugal was by nature a 
maritime State. Not so large as Virginia or 
Kentucky, but larger than South Carolina, In- 
diana, or Maine, and diminutive in comparison 
with Spain, she was yet destined to a commer- 
cial and maritime glory unsurpassed in the 
world’s history. Save the discovery of America, 
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the honor of which she might have had, but 
which will forever glitter in the crown of Castile, 
Portugal yet wears the diadem of leadership in 
maritime achievement, and for all time this will 
be her crown, for the day for the achievement 
of such glory has passed from the world forever. 

To the devout student of history Portugal 
appears to have been providentially educated for 
her great mission. Her protracted struggles in 
the expulsion of the Mohammedan, and contests 
for the throne of Castile, wrought for her a rug- 
gedness and daring that was requisite for the 
boldest undertakings. Just at the right time, 
too, a suitable prince comes to the throne. At 
his accession it was found that the long-unsettled 
state of the nation demanded congenial employ- 
ment for his subjects. They could not at once 
subside into the peaceful pursuits of life. Ac- 
cordingly, in one direction, an armament was 
raised to attack the Moors, while in another 
some vessels were sent down the coasts of 
Africa to discover its unknown countries. This 
latter enterprise may be set down as the open- 
ing of discovery in the modern world—a work 
which, when completed, brought to mankind a 
knowledge of more than one-half of the terres- 
trial and terraqueous globe. 

As yet no vessel had ever sailed beyond 
Cape Non, on the western shores of North 
Africa. Superstition had pictured the realm 
beyond this Cape with specters, and the boldest 
mariner could not be persuaded to attempt its 
passage. But in 1412, under the auspices of 
Prince Henry, of Portugal, a vessel was sent 
out to explore the western coast of Africa, “the 
first yoyage of discovery undertaken by the 
Portuguese, or by any nation in modern times.” 
The result of this first expedition is not known. 
The Prince, however, annually sent vessels down 
the coast, and at length the dreaded Cape was 
passed. Beyond this Cape, at a distance of 
sixty leagues, there stretched out into the sea 
another cape of tremendous proportions, about 
which the storms seemed to be ever raging, and 
over whose shoals the mighty waves were ever 
breaking. This was Cape Bojador. 

The expedition against the Moors had proved 
successful; and Non having been passed, the 
spirit of adventure was fairly inaugurated. 

Six years have now elapsed, and in the mean 
time great purposes have been ripening. The 
Prince has been residing at Sagres, a secluded 
spot in the vicinity of Cape St. Vincent. The 
years have been incessantly devoted to studies 
in cosmography, in mathematics, in astronomy, 
and navigation. Arsenals and dock-yards have 
been built up. He has also improved the skill 
and stimulated the industry of his shipwrights. 





The mariner’s compass is brought into use, and 
its great advantages shown. And the knowledge 
of how longitude and latitude could be ascer- 
tained by astronomical observation is imparted 
to his seamen. All this industry of the Prince 
was the result of one mighty conviction—the 
possibility of sailing round Africa, and the open- 
ing of new countries for the operations of Chris- 
tianity and commerce. 

But Bojador was in the way. For twenty 
years the seamen of the Prince have attempted 
its passage, but in vain. At length two bold 
spirits came forward and said, We will brave 
its perils. A new expedition was fitted out, and 
they steered for the tremendous Cape. But they 
could not even approach it; the gales swept them 
in fury out to the open sea. Here, as the storm 
continued to rage, they lost their bearings, sur- 
rendered themselves to despair, but to their 
unutterable joy they were wafted to the haven 
of a distant island, which, in gratitude, they 
called Porto Santo—Holy Haven. Of Provi- 
dence we sing, He plants his footsteps in the 
sea and rides upon the storm; and here, how- 


Lever these bold spirits were frightened, the 


breath of his tempest seems to have borne 
them away from the Cape to the island. That 
voyage marks in navigation the abandonment 
of the old method of coasting, and the com- 
mencement of a new style of sea-faring—that 
of stretching boldly out into the open ocean. 
These men were compelled to find their way 
back by the aid of the compass. That was a 
grand lesson in navigation, taught by Provi- 
dence! 

Zarco and Vaz, such were the names of the 
bold adventurers, obtained permission on their 
return to’settle the island. Soon after taking 
possession of it, attention was called to certain 
clouds and vapors, always having the same 
aspect, lying off at a great distance in the ocean. 
Imagination made it some dreadful abyss. “Su- 
perstition, aided by her all-powerful glass, traced 
amid the gloom the inscription and portal of 
Dante” the entrance to hell. Here “the dismal 
object continued to brood on the waves and 
stretch to the heavens.” They were afraid to 
approach for closer inspection, and their super- 
stitious dread painfully increased from day to day. 
Zarco goes back to Portugal to inquire about 
it. But not a sagé could be found that could 
throw any light upon it. Zarco, however, found 
a Spanish pilot who had a tradition of an iskand 
in that region, to which, many ages before, some 
Englishman had been carried by a storm and 
there left, while the crew were swept away by a 
hurricane to the c@asts of Morocco and reduced 
to slavery by the Moors. Zarco took this pilot 
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back withhim. They pointed him to the specter, 
and, strange to say, he gazed upon it without 
fear. He tried to explain the phenomena on 
natural principles ; none, however, believed him 
but Zarco. Being unable to overcome their su- 
perstitious fears, these two, unknown to the rest, 
set out at day-break, and were soon seen under 
full sail pressing toward the dreadful abyss. 
The very bravery and calmness of Zarco and 
the pilot now alarms all the rest on board. 
Their excited imaginations conjured up all de- 
scriptions of horrors; their agony was beyond 
endurance. Soon destruction would be upon 
them ; there, there, were the gates of the /n- 
Jerno! or there the precipice, where the waters 
of the ocean rolled over the sides of the world! 
Desist, desist, they cried and entreated. But 
Zarco soothed them, and the pilot held on his 
course. As they come nearer the haze and 
vapor seems to lessen. But the noise of the 
waves, the restless tumult of the sea in that 
direction, became louder and louder. Yes, there 
the ocean flows over into another world! A 
deeper shade of something is also discerned 
through the gloom. Some averred they saw 
giants of terrible stature walking in the distance. 
A little nearer and land opens to the bewildered 
and frightened spectators. A point is doubled, 
and lo, vast fields. stretch out before them, 
“clothed in varied and attractive beauties!” 
They were uninhabited and covered with wood, 
and they hence called it Madeira. 

But Bojador? The determination to pass it 
was now greater than ever. Immense diffi- 
culties, however, were to be overcome. Igno- 
rance, superstition, envy, false philosophy—all 
stand in the way. The popular excitement 
against the movement of the Prince is so great 
that the requisite seamen can hardly be secured. 
To his own resolute purpose the Prince must 
yet secure the aid of the Pope. An eloquent 
orator is sent to him for this purpose. His 
gracious favor is secured, and all discoveries 
from Bojador to the East Indies are to belong 
to the Portuguese; and a plenary indulgence is 
given all souls who perish in the enterprise of 
recovering unknown nations and regions to 
Christ and his Church, 

With this powerful aid another attempt was 
made, and, in 1433, Gilianez passed the Cape. 
Reputing a beautiful country beyond, and the 
public mind, and seamen especially, becoming 
educated to a bolder navigation, voyage now 
succeeded to voyage, pushing discovery to Cape 
de Verd, to the Gambia and Azores. 

The period covered by these events was one 
of immense excitement. Thinking men every- 
where were amazed at the widening sphere of 





navigation, and the openings of unknown re- 
gions. From all quarters men came to find em- 
ployment under Henry. Portugal, too, comes 
to the aid of the Prince. Private companies are 
formed, and the ocean was every-where decked 
with the white sail of commerce. Anon new 
discoveries were reported. Away in the soli- 
tary depths were the Madeiras. Three hundred 
miles off the coast—an immense distance—the 
Cape de Verd were found; and wine hundred 
miles from any continent, in the unpeopled 
wilderness of the seas, an adventurous but 
lonely bark has found the Azores. Is it wonder- 
ful that excitement mounts high in such event- 
ful days ? 

In the midst of these openings—1463—for 
which Henry had longed and labored, and with 
reference to which he had a faith that trans- 
cended his times—the Prince was summoned 
forever from the scenes of earth. His death 
was only a temporary check upon the spirit 
which he had awakened. In 1471 the Portu- 
guese had crossed the Equator. Most amazing 
of all discoveries, they found the regions be- 
yond not only habitable, but already populous 
and fertile. This was a sphere for Christianity, 
and, in 1482, the Gospel, as propagated by the 
Pope, was opened in Congo. 

John II was anxious to carry forward the de- 
signs of Prince Henry. Soon after his acces- 
sion a powerful fleet was sent out, which sailed 
fifteen hundred miles beyond the Equator, where 
the adventurous mariners looked forth upon a 
new heavens and beheld the stars of another 
hemisphere. 

Grand as was this advance in discoyery, it 
was not equal to the spirit and ambition of the 
times. John resolves to quit coasting and make 
for the southern extremity at once. Prince 
Henry had firmly believed the old tradition that 
the Phcenicians had sailed round Africa. Re- 
cent discoveries all seemed to confirm this 
opinion. John had also sent an embassy to the 
eastward, where it was reported there was a 
mighty kingdom, whose king it was said pro- 
fessed the Christian faith. He had instructed 
this embassy to discover the country, to trace 
the old Venetian path of commerce to its source, 
and to ascertain if ships could sail round the 
southern extremity of Africa to India. From 
this embassy he had now heard, that ships sail- 
ing to the south would reach the termination of 
the continent, that the passage round Africa 
would be attended with but little danger, and 
that the Cape itself was well known in India. 

These testimonies settled the question, and 
the great enterprise was undertaken. Bartholo- 
mew Diaz was honored with the command—“a 
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man of experience, sagacity, and fortitude.” 
August, 1486, the squadron sailed. Never had 
the Portuguese set on foot a sublimer enter- 
prise. It was the crowning adventure. Six 
years before the immortal Columbus looks forth 
upon the shores of the New World, Diaz, his 
illustrious maritime peer, stretches boldly out 
in an enterprise unrivaled in maritime adven- 
ture. What shall betide him none can tell. 

Soon the boundary lines and headlands known 
to navigation are passed, and his vessels are 
dashing through waters over which man has not 
passed since God gave them their bounds. 
Since the old Phenician left the decks a bolder 
spirit than Diaz has not been upon the seas. 
At a point far in advance of any attained by 
former adventurers he lands and erects a stone- 
cross—a sign of his progress if he never re- 
turns. His next sail brings him to what is now 
Algoa Bay, where he erects another pillar. 
Without being aware of it, he has passed the 
Cape, and is still proceeding eastward, and is 
only checked in his course by the prospect 
of famine. Mortified at the thought of failure, 
he was yet full six degrees up the eastern shores 
when he turned his vessels again toward Portu- 
gal; and sailing homeward he discovered the 
lofty promontory! With rapt astonishment and 
unutterable joy Diaz gazed upon its beetling 
heights—perhaps the first of mortals, from such 
a point, to behold this work of the Creator. For 
seventy and four years it has been searched for 
by the mariners of Portugal. 

On this storm-beaten coast Diaz erects another 
pillar, dedicating it to Saint Philip; while to the 
Cape he gives the name, // cabo dos tormentos— 
the Cape of Storms. One of his vessels was 
not present at the discovery—a fact that dimin- 
ished somewhat the great joy. She was soon 
met with in a most deplorable condition. Of the 
nine that commanded her only three remained ; 
the rest having been murdered by the natives. 
One of the surviving three expired of joy on 
again beholding his countrymen. 

One year and six months was occupied in 
this great voyage. The King was overjoyed at 
the detail of events by Diaz. To the desig- 
nation given to the Cape—the Cape of Storms— 
the joyful King said, No; let it be forever 
named, // cabo del bueno esperanza—the Cape 
of Good Hope. And Good Hope it will doubt- 
less be to the end of time. 

John, however, was destined to disappoint- 
ment in the realization of Azs great hope, the 
opening of a path to India. His glorious career, 
as a benefactor to his country and mankind, was 
terminated October 25, 1495. “But, if he was 
not spared to see the path to India opened 





by the Ocean, he might be said, like Moses, to 
have seen the promised land. He went down to 
the sepulcher of his fathers in the assured con- 
fidence that the great object of his public life 
would be speedily effected.” His burning zeal 
continued to the latest moment. The timber 
was being felled in the royal forest for vessels 
for a new and crowning expedition, when his 
great spirit was summoned away. The wonder- 
ful discovery of America by Columbus, under 
the auspices of Spain, had imparted the last 
possible impulse to his already consuming anx- 
iety. He felt unspeakably his neglect of Co- 
lumbus, whose services he might have employed 
in adding empire to Portugal, and immortality 
to its Sovereign. The only compensation was 
to hasten the development of the Indian Ocean. 
By sailing round the Cape—to him a good but 
last hope—he might yet add a sphere to the re- 
galia of Portugal. 

A grand opportunity was lost, and a grand 
hope disappointed, but a grand life was ter- 
minated when John went down to his grave. 
His career—terminated at the age of forty—will 
forever adorn the history of mankind. 

The enterprise for the discovery of India by 
an Oceanic route was projected, and far ad- 
vanced before the discovery of America, Its 
consummation will ever stand as one of the 
greatest events of history, scarcely second to 
the discovery of America, and is worthy of dis- 
tinct consideration in a future number. 





END OF KNOWLEDGE. 





HE beatific vision of the other life needs 

not the help of. this dim twilight; but be 
that as it will, I am sure the principal end why 
we are to get knowledge here, is to make use 
of it for the benefit of ourselves and others in 
this world; but if by gaining it we destroy our 
health, we labor for a thing that will be useless 
in our hands ; and if by harassing our bodies— 
though with a design to render ourselves more 
useful—we deprive ourselves of the abilities and 
opportunities of doing that good we might have 
done with a meaner talent, which God thought 
sufficient for us, by having denied us the 
strength to improve it to that pitch which men 
of stronger constitutions can attain to, we rob 
God of so much service, and our neighbor of 
all that help, which, in a state of health, with 
moderate knowledge, we might have been able 
to perform. He that sinks his vessel by over- 
loading it, though it be with gold and silver, 
and precious stones, will give his owner but an 
ill account of his voyage. 
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THE WARNING. 


WINTER, that old enchanter, quakes, Between the sunny April showers 
Hearing the robin’s magic word ; The swallows dart, the wild bee hums. 
With fear the wrinkled wizard shakes, 


For Heaven has sent the warning bird. Then from the old king’s loosening grasp 


Expands a little ruffling wing ; 
The shrouds of snow melt into flowers, And there flits out that gentle bird— 
Through the dead leaves the primrose comes ; That rainbow-colored bird—the Spring. 
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| ie a former article the historical question 
about Arthur, and the probable origin of the 
legends associated with his name, were consid- 
ered, and the conclusion reached that there is 
no sufficient evidence for a real Arthur of his- 
tory, still that it is highly probable the legends 
rest on a real person and real events. 

Let us now take up the names associated with 
Arthur in these beautiful stories. In the order 
of time, if not of importance, Merlin stands 
first. The substance of the story is, in brief, 
that Vortigern, who had by craft ascended the 
throne of Britain, undertook to build a great 
castle on Salisbury Plain; but the walls fell 
down every night, and no progress could be 
made. His astrologers being called declared 
that, to exorcise the evil spirit of the ground, a 
boy born without the intervention of man must 
be slain and his blood sprinkled upon the 
ground. 

The boy is found, and his name is Merlin. He 
had been begotten, by an evil spirit, of a pure- 
minded virgin, whose father-confessor cheats 
the devil by having the child baptized as soon 
as he is born. He proves to be a prophet, a 
magician of wonderful powers, for the most part 
an ally of the righteous cause, but overfond 
of tricks and somewhat compliant to the pas- 
sions of the princes whom he serves. By Mer- 
lin’s craft Arthur is unlawfully born and super- 
naturally endowed, and Merlin’s wisdom and 
command over supernatural forces secures the 
victories which glorify Arthur. 

In short, the Merlin romance is an uncon- 
scious attempt to account for the marvels of the 
Arthurian histories; and this result is accom- 
plished by a greater miracle, the intervention of 
supernatural power. 

The origin of this singular character in litera- 
ture is in some respects a more difficult problem 
than the origin of our Arthur. Mr. H. B. Nash 
has shown, in his introduction to the Merlin 
text of the Early English Society, that three 
persons have been merged into this enchanter- 
bard. Nennius, whose Historia Britonum first 
presented the Arthur stories to the English 
people, describes a prophetic child named Am- 
brosius. To this story belong all the marvels 
of Merlin’s birth. Secondly, a Roman-British 
leader, Ambrosius Aurelianus, who conquered 
Vortigern, is mixed up with the child-prophet 
of the same name. To this confusion of names 
we owe Merlin’s skill in planning battles and 
his State-craft. Thirdly, there is supposed to 
have been a Welsh bard in the sixth century 
who acquired the fame of supernatural powers. 

Vou. XXIX.—29 _ 





The three are inextricably entangled, and their 
blending has swelled the figure of Merlin to 
vast proportions. A cunning Welsh magician 
is probably the underlying historical character, 
whom Tennyson describes as 
“ The most famous man of ail those times, 

Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts, 

Had built the king his havens, ships, and halls, 

Was also bard, and knew the starry heavens— 

The people called him Wizard.” 
The poets had unconsciously attempted to ac- 
count for Arthur. The magician turned up at 
need; but the magician performed such won- 
derful feats that they were unconsciously driven 
to account for Aim. Hence the story of his 
miraculous birth. 

This is a parody of the birth of our Lord. 
We are too near the witch-trials of New En- 
gland to doubt that old England had a mighty 
faith in the power of the devil. The belief that 
he had the power to create fatherless children 
was no very great stretch of the imagination, 
especially at a time when the religious teach- 
ers were less pure in life than their vows re- 
quired them to be. As has happened often 
since, in other concerns, the devil was conven- 
iently charged with sins committed in flesh and 
blood. This seems to us a commen-sense the- 
ory of the origin of this legend. But the fancy 
once set in motion by a credulous faith expanded 
the story into the wildest shapes, and adorned 
it with fascinations that make us forget the 
crimes in which it was conceived. Merlin is 
the deus ex machina of the Arthurian drama. 
His wisdom, cunning, and supernatural power 
explain the miracles wrought by the Keltic 
chieftain. An independent legend at the first, 
the Merlin romance was put in the forefront of 
the Arthurian when, in the twelfth century, the 
attempt was made to reduce the chaotic mass 
of fable into a consistent history. Even in the 
twelfth century and later, the figure of Merlin 
grew larger with every new version of his life. 
Every marvelous deed ascribed to any man was 
eagerly seized and, with suitable changes, given 
to the strange prophet. He became the master 
magician, the prince of astrologers, the foremost 
of supernaturally inspired statesmen. 

The singular oscillation between earthly and 
celestial forces, which marks his character, is 
explained by the admixtures of different ro- 
mances about different persons. The boy- 
prophet was dedicated by his baptism to the 
service of Heaven; the conjurer and trickster, 
unscrupulous and even vicious, were added to 
him by associating the histories of men who 
lived by the arts of magic. 

The character of Sir Lancelot, which Tenny- 
son has almost redeemed from grossness, is, 
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after Merlin, the most important of Arthur’s 
companions. Descended from the loins of 
kings, the infant Lancelot was spirited away by 
the nymph Vivian, the mistress of Merlin, and 
educated by her at her court, which was situated 
in the midst of an imaginary lake. This fact 
gave him the title of Lancelot du Lac. In due 
time, under false colors, he is by the art of 
Merlin introduced to the court of Arthur, hon- 
ored with the rank of knighthood, and becomes 
the most powerful fighter of the court. The 
summary of his virtues by Sir Bohort, in Mal- 
lory’s Arthur, is as perfect a picture as was 
ever made with a pen. 

“And now I dare say, Sir Lancelot, there 
thou lyest, thou wert never matched of none 
earthly knight’s hands. And thou wert the 
courtliest knight that ever bore shield; and 
thou wert the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse, and thou wert the truest lover, 
of a sinful man, that ever loved woman; and 
thou wert the kindliest man that ever stroke 
with sword; and thou wert the goodliest per- 
son that ever came among peers of knights; 
and thou wert the meekest man and the gentlest 
that ever ate in hall among ladies; and thou 
wert the sternest man to thy mortal foe that 
ever put spear in rest.” 

The origin of this character of Lancelot, and 
all the details that fill up the picture of his life, 
rests in the historical obscurity that envelops 
Arthur himself. But a theory of probabilities 
is supported by a good many valuable facts. 

The great knights were a necessary conse- 
quence of a great Arthur in romance. Hard 
fighters, with a rough sort of courtesy, rose up 
with the elevation of their provincial master, 
and took on supernatural qualities in regular 
progress with the central figure of the legends. 
The Lancelot of romance owes his faine to some 
slender hold on the earth of England, but 
chiefly to the universal imagination. 

There can be no doubt that Keltic stories 
contain traditions of a queen who loved one of 
her lord’s knights. The incident occurs, unfor- 
tunately, in all national history. But this tradi- 
tion, or fact, is expanded and beautified by the 
resources of all human literature. 

The authors of these romances show their 
acquaintance with Ovid, and the metamorpho- 
ses which Lancelot and other characters un- 
dergo are paraded from the Latin fountain. 
This trail once struck leads us to the legend 
world of the oldest ‘peoples. Northern mythol- 
ogy mingles with the southern—the Lancelot of 
Brittany is a compound product of the fancy 
worlds and heavens that appear in eastern and 
western prehistoric song. 


Some incidents are evidently of home growth 
in England or Brittany. A very good example 
is the figure which a certain cart makes in the 
metrical romance by Chretien de Troyes. Lan- 
celot, on a certain occasion, leaps into a passing 
cart and rides for some hours in this modest 
conveyance. His brother knights consider him 
a disgraced person, and grave troubles arise out 
of this loss of personal dignity. The reason is 
doubtless that, in the twelfth century, carts 
were used only to carry offal and to convey 
criminals to the gallows. This made it a dis- 
graceful thing for a knight to ride inone. Even 
Queen Guenever, to deliver whom Lancelot for- 
got his rank and made this sacrifice, is not able 
to overlook the offense, and when rescued by 
her lover exclaimed, “ Ah, Lancelot, why do I 
meet thee again without daring to think thee 
worthy of me, after thou hast been disgracefully 
drawn about the country in ——.” A modesty 
that had found it possible to part with virtue 
could not utter the word cart, and the sentence 
remained unfinished. The poet pursues this 
incident to tediousness. Lancelot is driven 
from halls into kitchens, denied beds—then a 
luxury—and assigned to hay-lofts to sleep, 
scorned at tables, and sneered at by all who 
have sufficient courage to provoke his rage. 
Men and children rail at him as he passes along 
the highway, and the Court holds its nose when 
he enters a room. But the chief artist who 
worked upon the picture of Lancelot was evi- 
dently the Roman Catholic religion. His rela- 
tions to Queen Guenever bring out all the 
strongest traits in his character, and these traits 
would be impossible toa Protestant imagination. 

The theory unconsciously worked out in the 
amours of Lancelot is one which marks French, 
Italian, and Spanish novels of the passions. 
Lancelot is a French gentleman of any time; 
Queen Guenever is a French woman of any 
century. Before the trial presented by the pas- 
sions, Roman Catholicism broke down, accepted, 
or acquiesced in, the plea of corrupt desire, and 
left passion to free play. The theory is, that 
the passions are irresistible. To be smitten is 
a misfortune. To yield is a sin, extenuated, how- 
ever, and not very difficult of absolution. If, 
however, the sinner behave with propriety, take 
no ungenerous advantages of the aggrieved hus- 
band, secure the reputation of his partner from 
reproach, and be ready to lay down his life for 
the man whose honor he has assailed, he be- 
comes a hero, bearing a brave and kind heart 
while driven by an unconquerable passion. 

Lancelot and the queen meet, exchange glories, 
and are lost. Not to love each other thencefor- 
ward till death—or till one assumes the veil and 
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the other the cowl—is not in the power of the 
lovers. A fatal necessity, of the sweetest part 
of our nature, compels them to outrage the 
obligations of duty on one side, and gratitude 


_on the other. This is any modern French novel 


which is not so modern as to be much more 
gross. 

Now a Protestant education erects between 
two such persons a barrier which prevents pas- 
sion at the first, and makes it guilty, and only 
guilty, irredeemably so, to the end. Her hand 
belongs to another; her heart belongs there 
also. But this barrier does not exist in the 
Catholic lands. French and Italian wives re- 
ceive declarations of love without surprise, and 
reject them without more indignation than be- 
longs to a refusal of marriage among us. To 
French ears there was no moral discordance in 
the story of a queen’s loving a servant of her 
lord ; but the English moral sense revolted and 
reconstructed the story. In the older form, 
Lancelot and Guenever do not meet until after 
the espousals of the royal pair. The modern 
version given by Tennyson makes Arthur engage 
to wed Guenever before he has seen her, and 
send Lancelot to conduct her to the court of her 
espoused. The journey together, a protracted 
one, leads to an enduring attachment. 

“ Sir Lancelot went Embassador at first, 


To fetch her, and she took him for the king, 
So fixed her fancy on him.” 


And 
“When first she saw the king 
Ride toward her from the city, sighed to find 
Her journey done, glanced at him, thought him cold, 
Not like my Lancelot.” 

These circumstances break her fall, and invest 
her life with the bitterest hardship of love—that 
of wedding one when her heart has already 
been given to another. 

The different moral judgments pronounced 
upon man and woman for this class of crimes 
appears in the story throughout. The old Ro- 
mancists loved Lancelot and hated Guenever. 
Her seductive arts lead to his fall, and she treats 
him with a jealous, selfish vigor and injustice. 
He, on the other hand, is a victim of her passion 
and his own, keeping in his sin all the chivalric 
virtues of his character, loving the king in a 
reverent worship, and holding high and pure 
to the end his knightly character. His loyalty 
in unloyalty, his refusal to love or wed, his 
generous forbearance toward the king after 
Arthur seeks his life, are all inconsistent with 
the harsh names which we should give him, 
and they lay on Guenever the guilt of all. Here 
is the bitter edge of the king’s denunciation: 


“ The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin and the breaking up of laws, 





The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 

Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea. 

Whom I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right-arm, 

The mightiest of my knights, abode with me, 

Have, every-where about this land of Christ, 

In twelve great battles ruining, overthrown, 

And knowest thou now from whence I come ?—f-om him, 
From waging war with him.” 


In the old versions, the Lancelot and Guene- 
ver intrigue is faithful to the end. To the cur- 
rent of French manners on this subject, when 
Guenever has assumed the robes of a nun, and 
is suddenly brought face to face with her lover, 
the old fire does not emit a single spark. The 
passion is utterly dead; she has only pious 
advice for Lancelot, and refuses him a parting 
kiss, because kissing is inconsistent with con- 
ventual discipline. The life of passionate desire 
has ended, and nothing but the severe austeri- 
ties of her ecclesiastical office remain. 

There is an equal fidelity to life in Lancelot. 
His last seven years are spent in the holy cares 
of the priesthood, and they shed additional 
luster on a life of heroic virtue coupled with a 
painful but enforced duplicity and impurity. 

At the core, then, the story of Lancelot and 
Guenever is the epic of Roman Catholic hu- 
manity. In it the fates that Work their will in 
the old Greek drama are displaced, and their 
office performed by the invincible passions of 
love and lust. It is curious that this fatalistic 
philosophy of love has taken no root in the 
English nature, unless Protestantism be the 
saving force. The story has been read by every 
generation of Englishmen; the soiled charac- 
ters of the guilty couple have been covered 
with every resource of art or embellishment of 
fancy, but the theory which underlies the story 
is still utterly un-English; and the modern En- 
glish versions, notably those of Tennyson, have 
added to the experiences of both parties a sense 
of guilt, a remorse for their sin, which is not to 
be found in the old and authentic versions. If 
we leave out of view the central fact, the ro- 
mances have a wonderful truth in delineation 
of character. The far-gathered incidents are 
set in the main story with the appropriateness 
possible only to genius, and the play of motive 
is as true and steady as in any of the pieces of 
Shakspeare. 

The incident of the maiden Elaine, who loved 
Lancelot to dying for grief at his disdain of her, 
has in the oldest versions the lily whiteness of 
that found in Tennyson. Guenever is from 
first to last consistently drawn. She is beauti- 
ful; that is her charm when she is wedded by 
Arthur, when she is loved by Lancelot. Noth- 
ing of what is best in woman is dispiayed in 
any of the vicissitudes of her life. She is a 
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vulgar-minded woman, with an utterly selfish 
nature. And what she is in the court of Arthur 
she remains in the cloister of Ambresbury. But 
her personal charms are so many and powerful, 
that all conquests are possible to her. Tenny- 
son paints her truest to the old picture in her 
lament over her blindness to the goodness of 
Arthur: 
“To whom, my false voluptuous pride, that took 

Full easily all impressions from below, 

Would not look up, or half-despise the height 

To which I would not or I could not climb— 

I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 

That pure severity of perfect light— 

I wanted warmth and color, which I found 

In Lancelot.” 

The tender touches that now and then appear 
in Tennyson’s are not in the Guenever of the 
old romance. In fact, Tennyson has Englished 
every part of these legends which he has 
touched, by breathing into them the moral con- 
sciousness of a Protestant people. The coarse 
incidents that abound in the old versions are 
omitted or painted in new colors. The early 
amours of Arthur have a dramatic force, since 
they make his sorrows spring from an avenging 
nemesis. Tennyson makes him say to the guilty 
queen, 

“ For I was ever virgin save to thee.” 

The mixture of the ideas of Fate which per- 
vade the Greek drama, with the higher teach- 
ings of Christianity, is an incidental proof that 
Eastern legends gathered by the crusaders en- 
tered into the Arthurian story. A good in- 
stance in proof is the chosen event which at 
last sets the armies of Modred and Arthur to 
fighting the terrible battle in which the British 
power perishes by its own hands. 

The two kings have met to arrange terms of 
peace, but, being mutually fearful of each other’s 
faith, their armies have followed them to the 
conference. Each leader had separately given 
orders that if a sword should be drawn, the 
trumpets should immediately sound and the 
soldiers advance to the charge without inquiry. 

The conference proceeded successfully, the 
terms were agreed upon, when an adder gliding 
from beneath a thorn-bush, suddenly stung one 
of the knights, who, feeling himself wounded, 
drew his sword to slay the reptile, and thus in- 
considerately gave the signal for battle. Both 
armies, equally desirous of peace, were incensed 
to madness by what they supposed to be an 
act of treachery, which each imputed to the 
other. The battle began in the confusion of 
the moment, and ended in the destruction of 
both armies. It is the old Fate. 

An Arabic contribution is given in one of the 
wonderful feats of Lancelot. He works all sorts 





of miracles with a magic ring given him by his 
nymph-protectress, and, among them, he imi- 
tates the Mohammedan feat of passing into 
heaven over a bridge made of the naked edge 
of a sharp cimeter. His feet are cut to the 
bone, but he gets over, nevertheless, a wide and 
rapid torrent, spanned by this “most incon- 
venient bridge,” making his horse swim by the 
side of him as he passes along its perilous edge. 
This is another proof of the influence of Arabian 
literature upon ours. The crusaders learned 
even better things from their enemies in the 
East: we can not help thinking that a post- 
factum confusion explains why the Anglo-Sax- 
ons are called Saracens in the Arthurian his- 
tories. 

The purest character in these romances is 
unquestionably Sir Galahad, who can say, 


“‘ My strength is the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure ;”” 
and, 

“T never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine; 
More bounteous aspects on me beam ; 
The mightier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair, through faith and prayer, 
A virgin heart in work and will.” 

Tennyson’s song of this knight is, to our 
thinking, one of his very best. Witness the 
closing stanza: 

“The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain walls 
A rolling organ harmony 
Swells up and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! The prize is near. 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail.” 

Galahad is the crusader idealized. A con- 
fusion of names and a recklessness of history— 
two features of all these stories—transferred 
him to Arthur’s Court to shine among the 
Knights of the Round Table. 

The Quest of the San Graal has been a very 
difficult puzzle for students of our literature. It 
seems to have no proper place in our Arthur 
cycle, and some suppose it to have originally 
been a separate story. 

The San Graal, as most readers know, is the 
vessel out of which our Lord ate the Last 
Supper. Such a vesscl was supposed to exist, 
and the crusaders in the East earnestly sought 
to obtain it. The cathedral in Genoa, Italy, 
boasts the possession of this sacred cup, and 
makes out a tolerable history of its fortunes 
before it came thither in the twelfth century. 
Around the original cup a good deal of me- 
dizval legend clusters, and it is not surprising 
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that the search for it should be the subject of a 
romance. The Arthurian legends contain much 
else that owed its transfer into the literature of 
the West to the crusades, and this San Graal 
fable must be partly traced to that source. 

That the sacred cup was in existence was be- 
lieved upon the testimony of the Apocryphal 
gospel of Nicodemus, which had great credit, 
if we may believe some authorities, in the Brit- 
ish Isles. On this fact is founded a theory that 
the Book of the San Graal had a real existence 
in Britain in the eighth century, and that it was 
“a blasphemous attempt to palm off the mys- 
teries of bardism for the inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost.” The most probable theory is 
that a Welsh book of bardic mysteries may 
have assisted the post-crusade imagination, and 
that, in this Welsh book, the statements of the 
false gospel of Nicodemus may have been tra- 
vestied and mixed with heathen superstition. 
The conversion of the barbarians did not at 
first separate them altogether from their old 
mythology, and the vivid Keltic fancy amused 
itself by weaving the new truth into the web of 
the old ideas. Still it must be confessed that 
the Welsh book is itself about as much of a 
myth as the existence of the sacred cup, whether 
in Wales or Syria. ‘ 

It is most probable that the legend was trans- 
ferred to Britain through one of those confu- 
sions in names which is so often the key to a 
false geography, and the nucleus of a wild tangle 
in literature. Joseph of Arimathea, who, accord- 
ing to the gospel of Nicodemus, had received 
the holy cup and caught in it the precious 
blood of the crucified Lord, was confounded 
with a Joseph who, in the fourth century, 
preached the Gospel in England. 

The vagrant imagination saw Joseph alive 
after more than three centuries, and preaching 
in Britain, and the precious cup seemed a ready 
means of explaining the miracle. Had not the 
Lord spoken of his blood as giving everlasting 
life? Behold the proof of it. Celebrating daily 
the mass with this cup, Joseph kept the vigor of 
youth through centuries. 

But the cup was no longer in Britain: at 
least no man dare affirm that he had seen it or 
knew its secret history. Joseph, too, was gone 
from among men. The easy theory was that 
the saintly bishop had grown weary of mission- 
ary work and voluntarily gone to heaven. 

But the cup might still exist on earth and be 
found. Then followed the quest by all the 
Knights of the Round Table. Lancelot finds its 
place of hiding; but his sin makes his attempt 
to grasp it fruitless and perilous. He is en- 
veloped in a burning flame, and in consequence 





lies afterward twenty days “like as one dead.” 
Only the pure-hearted knight, virgin and de- 
vout, can attain it, and possess himself of its 
life-preserving power. Sir Galahad or Sir Per- 
cival—for both are honored with the glory of 
success—unites in his person and character the 
virtues and saintliness needful. He finds and 
takes. But immediately he longs for the in- 
visible life, and from the cup flies to Him whose 
lips and blood hallowed it for evermore. 

Some stories leave the cup to relapse into 
hiding from the sinful eyes of men. Others re- 
turn upon the older portions of the story and 
tell us that it was taken up to heaven with 
Joseph. 

The fable of the youth-restoring properties 
of this cup are a blending of the quest of the 
alchemists with the literalizing by Romanism 
of the Last Supper. The doctrine of the real 
presence suggests as real an immortality—that 
is as earthly. From this to the dream of a 
liquid that would restore age to youth is not 
far. 

The story of the blessed cup is inwoven in 
some form with nearly every romantic plot of 
the early ages. We find it in the struggle be- 
tween the Christians and Mgors in Spain—a 
cluster of fair and foul incidents gathered about 
it. We find it in the early history of the Knights 
Templars, in the old Italian Chronicles, in the 
old Provengal songs. It is not impossible that 
it underlies the belief in an Elixir of Life, and 
the eager search for the Fountain of Youth. 
This, too, has put on the livery of the oldest 
fable, and we find ourselves at last in the bank 
of clouds that hangs over the beginnings of all 
literatures, or, to speak here the language of 
unity, of all literature. 

If one wants to know the difference between 
truth and romance, between history and fabling 
legend, let him compare the Gospels with the 
Quest of the San Graal. In the one the ob- 
servant eye and other simple-mindedness ; in 
the other a tangled wilderness of imagination: 
simple history here: extravagant and self-con- 
tradictory fable there. 


—_—_e—____—_ 


THE moral nature of man is more sacred in 
my eyes than his intellectual nature. I know 
they can not be divorced—that without intelli- 
gence we should be brutes—that it is the tend- 
ency of our gaping, wondering dispositions to 
give pre-eminence to those faculties which most 
astonish us. Strength of character seldom, if 
ever, astonishes us; goodness, lovingness, and 
quiet self-sacrifice are worth all the talents in 
the world. 
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THE STORY OF THE LOCOMOTIVE.* 





“ Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale, 
Bless me this is pleasant 
Riding on a rail.” Saxe. 
Wr with the slightest particle of sensi- 
bility in his soul, can contemplate with- 
out emotion that wonderful triumph of human 
genius, the locomotive, that, so-called, “Iron 
Horse,” as, harnessed for his task, he comes 
strutting and snorting up from his smoky stable, 
with his sinews of steel, and his fiery breath, 
and takes his place upon the track preparatory 
to running his race! 

The invention of the locomotive, and par- 
ticularly the application of the locomotive engine 
to the purposes of rapid steam traveling on 
railroads, by revolutionizing entirely the internal 
communications of the civilized world, has been 
productive of the greatest and most rapid ad- 
vance in the social condition of mankind effected 
since the earliest dawn of civilization. To indi- 
cate the successive steps by which this wonderful 
instrumentality was finally perfected and suc- 
cessfully introduced—to trace the locomotive 
from its first and feeblest beginning through its 
several stages of development, until we find it 
recognized as one of the most vigorous and 
untiring workers in the entire world of industry; 
and withal, indirectly, to describe the origin and 
gradual but steady progress, and to show by 
what moral and material agencies the founders 
of a system of railways that, beginning with the 
primitive Liverpool and Manchester Line, has 
spread its iron net-work over Europe and Amer- 
ica, and bids fair erelong to belt the globe, were 
enabled to carry their ideas into effect, and to 
work out results no less beneficent than, aston- 
ishing, is the manifestly grateful task which the 
author of this noble volume, Mr. Samuel Smiles, 
has happily proposed to himself, and which he 
has most satisfactorily accomplished. 

The easy and rapid transit of persons and 
commodities from place to place has, in all 
countries, from the earliest times, particularly 
in proportion to the advance made in civiliza- 
tion, been an object of earnest desire. Who, 
in his childhood’s days, has not envied the 
marvelous gift of speed conferred by Fortu- 
natus’s wishing cap? Such a gift, it was felt, 
must confer rare pleasure. “Life has not many 
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things better than this,” said Samuel Johnson, 
as he rolled rapidly along im his post-chaise. 
But what is of vastly greater import than the 
mere pleasure connected with easy and rapid 
traveling are the prodigious energies, material, 
moral, and social, hereby developed. 

The principal obstruction to the progress of 
society, in all ages and countries, has been 
occasioned by defective internal communica- 
tions. These obstructions, in this country and 
Europe, were at first, to a considerable extent, 
removed by the adoption of the canal system, 
and the improvement, at public expense, of the 
high-roads. But the progress of industry was 
so rapid, and the productive wealth of the more 
civilized nations consequently was becoming so 
greatly increased, that, however numerous and 
excellent, it soon became apparent that our 
canals and public-roads were altogether inade- 
quate for the accommodation of the ordinary 
traffic and the travel. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that inventive 
minds should, from a comparatively early date, 
have been on the alert, and applying themselves, 
in all conceivable ways, to the solution of the 
problem of how our public communications were 
best to be improved. Down to the end of the 
last century, and even much later, the only 
power used in haulage was that of the horse. 
“ Along the common roads of the country,” says 
our author, “the poor horses were tearing their 
hearts out, in dragging behind them cumber- 
some vehicles, and, at a very slow, expensive, 
and unsatisfactory rate, transporting merchan- 
dise and travelers from one community to an- 
other.” 

One of the first expedients proposed for get- 
ting rid of the horse, strange to say, was the 
power of wind. It impelled ships by sea; why 
not also carriages by land? Toward the end 
of the sixteenth century, one Simon Stevins, a 
Fleming, invented a sailing coach—the first of 
which we have any account. It proved to be 
of no practical service. 

The employment of steam power as a means 
of land locomotion was the subject of much 
curious speculation long before’ any practical 
attempt was made to carry it into effect. The 
merit of promulgating the first idea with refer- 
ence to it, though it is not known that he ever 
made any experiment of his proposed method 
of locomotion, probably belongs to no other 
than the great Sir Isaac Newton. Among the 
first who were engaged in correspondence rela- 
tive to this matter we find Benjamin Franklin, 
then agent in London for the “ United Provinces 
of America.” One Erasmus Darwin, a medical 


practitioner, and a gentleman gifted with a very” 
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sanguine and speculative mind, projected some 
very bold and original schemes for realizing his 
favorite idea of a “fiery chariot.” Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, an enthusiastic pupil of the 
latter, was the first to suggest and to advocate 
the drawing of freight and stage coaches on 
railroads by means of stationary engines. James 
Watt, the inventor of the steam-engine itself, at 
one time turned his attention to the application 
of steam power to the driving of wheel-carriages 
on common roads. But the model which he 
constructed not answering his expectations, and 
being very much occupied with his business, 
he laid his project aside, and does not appear to 
have resumed it again, at least not for many 
years. 

The first self-moving road-engine, moved by 
steam power, of which we have any account, 
was invented by an ingenious French mechanic 
named Cugnot. It ran on three wheels, and 
was put in motion by an engine composed of 
two single-acting cylinders, the pistons of which 
acted alternately on the single front wheel. On 
being first set in motion, Cugnot’s steam-car- 
riage ran directly against a stone wall, and with 
such violence as to knock it down. There was 
thus no doubt about the power, though there 
were many doubts about the manageableness 
and practical efficiency of this novel machine. 
The experiment, meantime, was looked upon 
with great interest, and was generally admitted 
to be of a very remarkable character; and 
though nothing thereafter ever came of it, yet 
considering that this was a first attempt, it was 
by no means regarded as altogether a failure. 

The first man in England who ever success- 
fully applied steam power to driving vehicles 
of any kind was William Murdock, A. D. 1784. 
This most skilled and ingenious workman had 
been in the habit of occupying himself during 
his leisure hours in constructing a model loco- 
motive after a design of his own. The plan he 
pursued was very simple, yet efficient. His 
model was of small dimensions, standing little 
more than a foot high, and yet sufficiently high 
to demonstrate the soundness of the principle 
on which it was constructed. It was supported 
on three wheels, and carried a small copper 
boiler, heated by a spirit-lamp. The cylinder, 
of three-fourths inches diameter and two inches 
stroke, was fixed perpendicularly in the top of 
the boiler, the piston-rod being connected with 
the vibrating beam attached to the connecting 
rod which worked the crank of the driving- 
wheel. The first experiment made with it was 
made in Murdock’s own house, when it success- 
fully hauled a model wagon around the room. 
Another experiment was made out of doors, on 





which occasion, small though the engine was, it 
fairly outran the speed of the inventor. It 
seems that one night, after returning from his 
day labors, he determined to try the working 
of his model locomotive. For this purpose he 
had recourse to the walk leading to the church, 
about a mile from the town. It was rather 
narrow, and was bounded on each side by high 
hedges. The night was dark. Having lit his 
lamp, the water soon boiled, when off dashed 
the little engine, and the inventor in pursuit at 
full speed. Shortly after he heard distant shouts 
of terror. It was too dark to perceive objects; 
but he found, on following up his runaway ma- 
chine, that the cries proceeded from the worthy 
pastor of the parish, who, going toward the 
town, was met on this lonely road by the hissing 
and fiery little monster, which he subsequently 
declared he had taken to be the Evil One him- 
self. 

Notwithstanding this signal and very notable 
triumph, Murdock seems te have dropped all 
further experiment in this direction—leaving it 
to others to work out the great problem of the 
working locomotive engine. But, though he 
refrained from embodying his ideas in any more 
complete, working form, he long continued to 
speculate about road locomotion, and was fully 
persuaded of its entire practicability. 

The name of William Symington is well known 
in connection with early steam locomotion. Of 
an ingenious turn of mind from childhood, he 
seems, at an early period, to have conceived the 
idea of employing the steam-engine to drive 
wheel-carriages. At the age of twenty-three he, 
in conjunction with his father, succeeded in 
completing a working model of the road loco- 
motive. The machine consisted of a carriage 
and a locomotive behind, supported by four 
wheels, The engine was partly condensing and 
partly atmospheric. The arrangement was in- 
genious, and yet it was but too evident the 
traction by means of such an engine could be 
of only the very slowest kind. 

While the inventive minds of England were 
thus occupied, those of America were by no 
means altogether idle. The idea of applying 
steam power to the propulsion of steam-car- 
riages on land is said to have occurred to John 
Fitch, in 1785; but he was soon diverted from 
it by his scheme of applying the same power to 
the propulsion of vessels on the water. About 
the same time Oliver Evans, a native of New- 
port, Delaware, was occupied with this same 
project. His friends, however, considering his 
enterprise chimerical and impracticable, refused, 
for some time, to furnish him with the means 
necessary to enable him to proceed. Beginning 
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in 1800 a steam-carriage at his own expense, 
he had not proceeded far with it when, altering 
his intention, he applied his engine, intended 
for the driving of a carriage, to the driving of a 
small grinding-mill. In 1804, however, he con- 
structed at Philadelphia a second engine of five- 
horse power, and working on the high-pressure 
principle, which was placed on a large skow, 
mounted on wheels. This uncouth and cum- 
brous vehicle was actually propelled by steam 
up Market-street, and around the circle of the 
water-works, and then finally launched into the 
Schuylkill. It does not appear that any further 
trial was made of this engine as a locomotive. 
Like its predecessor, it was, shortly after, con- 
signed to the ignominious service of driving a 
grist-mill, where, doubtless, its previous employ- 
ment and career as a traveling-engine was soon 
forgotten. 

The subject of road locomotion was again 
brought into prominent notice in England by an 
important practical experiment, conducted in a 
remote corner of the kingdom by a young man, 
then obscure, but afterward famous, and who, 
if any single individual be entitled to that ap- 
pellation, may be fairly regarded as the inventor 
of the railroad locomotive. This was Richard 
Trevithick, a person of extraordinary mechan- 
ical genius, but of marvelous ill-fortune; the 
inventor of many ingenious contrivances, and 
the founder of the fortunes of others, and yet 
dying at last in extreme poverty and cold neg- 
lect, leaving behind him only his truly wonderful 
inventions and the recollections of his marvel- 
ously prolific genius. At one time a pupil of 
William Murdock, it is highly probable that he 
got his idea of the high-pressure road locomo- 
tive from Murdock’s ingenious little model al- 
ready described. An engineer by trade, he had 
for a long time entertained the idea of making 
the expansive power of steam act directly on 
both sides of the piston on the high-pressure 
principle, and applying the same to the driving 
of carriages on common roads. This idea was 
not original with Trevithick; but he was the 
first to embody it in any thing like a practical 
working machine. Trevithick’s steam-carriage 
was the most compact and handsome vehicle of 
the kind that had yet been invented, and, in- 
deed, as it regards arrangement, it has scarcely 
to this day been surpassed. It consisted of a 
carriage capable of accommodating some half a 
dozen passengers; underneath which was the 
engine and machinery; the whole being sup- 
ported on four wheels—two in front, by which 
it was guided, and two behind, by which it was 
driven. This steam-carriage, after several suc- 
cessful trials upon the public roads adjoining 





his own town, he determined to take to London 
and exhibit there, as the most recent novelty in 
steam mechanism. It was successfully run from 
Cambowern to Plymouth, a distance of about 
ninety miles, whence it was shipped to London, 
where, arriving in safety, it naturally excited a 
great deal of curiosity. It was run on a certain 
piece of waste ground, where such scientific 
celebrities as Sir Humphrey Davy and Mr. 
Davies Gilbert inspected the machine and rode 
upon it. Several of them took the steering of 
the carriage by turns, and they expressed their 
satisfaction with the mechanism both by which 
it was propelled and directed. The steam-car- 
riage shortly became the talk of the town, and 
the public curiosity being on the increase, Trev- 
ithick resolved to “make a little spec,” by in- 
closing his machine and admitting persons to 
see it at so much a head. On the first day a 
large number of persons were admitted to wit- 
ness the exhibition. On the second day a sim- 
ilar crowd assembled for the same purpose, but 
in consequence of some unaccountable freak of 
temper on the part of the eccentric inventor the 
place was closed and the engine removed. 

On the 21st of February, 1804, Trevithick 
finished and tried on what was called the Merthyr 
tram-road, in Wales, the first railway locomo- 
tive ever constructed. On its first trial this 
engine drew for a distance of nine miles ten 
tons of bar iron, at the rate of five and a half 
miles an hour. The weight of this machine 
was such, however, that it broke up the tram- 
plates very badly, and was often getting entirely 
off the track. The result was, it soon ceased 
to be employed as a locomotive. So far as the 
locomotive itself was concerned, it was mani- 
festly a remarkable success. The defect lay 
not so much in the engine as in the road. 
Formed of plate-rails of cast-iron, and of a 
very weak form, though sufficient to bear up the 
loaded wagons as ordinarily drawn along them 
by horses, they were found quite insufficient to 
bear the weight of Trevithick’s engine. To 
relay the road of sufficient strength would have 
involved a heavy outlay, which the owners, not 
yet perceiving the advantage in an economical 
point of view in employing engine in lieu of 
horse-power, were not yet naturally willing to 
incur. The locomotive was accordingly taken 
off the road, and the experiment, successful 
though it had been, was brought to an end. 
Trevithick had, in the mean time, in a great 
measure solved the problem of steam-locomo- 
tion on railways. He had produced a compact 
engine, working on the high-pressure principle, 
capable of carrying wood and water sufficient 
for a journey of considerable length, and of 
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drawing loaded wagons at five and a half miles 
an hour. He had shown by his smooth-wheeled 
locomotive that the weight of the engine had 
given sufficient adhesion for the haulage of the 
load ; and, finally, though he was not aware of 
the value of the arrangement, he discharged his 
escape-steam into the chimney. Here were all 
the essential elements of the problem completely 
mastered. But this laborious pioneer was lack- 
ing in those great heroic qualities—the infinite 
patience, the unconquerable perseverance, the 
unyielding tenacity of purpose—the power of 
fighting an up-hill battle, absolutely necessary 
in order to consummate an undertaking of this 
character. We hear no more of Trevithick in 
connection with the story of the locomotive. 
The failure of the road on which his trial engine 
traveled so provoked or discouraged him that 
he seems at once to have abandoned his cher- 
ished enterprise in disgust. 

In 1811 a Mr. Blenkinsop, the manager of 
the Middleton collieries, near Leeds, had revived 
the idea of employing the locomotive instead of 
horses to haul the coals along his tram-way, 
and following, in many respects, the design of 
Trevithick, had invented a machine which, 
though clumsy and slow compared with modern 
locomotives, was, nevertheless, the first engine 
that plied regularly on any railway doing use- 
Jul work. The principal new features of this 
engine were two cylinders and a toothed drive- 
wheel working in a rack-rail. Notwithstanding 
the successful experiment of Trevithick just 
described, the public were yet very loth to be- 
lieve that the “grip” or “bite” of the smooth 
wheels of the engine would suffice for drawing 
heavy weights. This machine of Mr. Blenkin- 
sop actually continued to be employed on his 
tram-way for upward of twenty years. 

A Mr. Blackett, however, was the -first con- 
siderable colliery owner who took an active inter- 
est in the locomotive. The zeal and persever- 
ance with which this man surmounted obstacles, 
disregarded failure, followed up one experiment 
with another until he finally achieved a measure 
of success, are calculated to excite the highest 
admiration. He had witnessed the first per- 
formance of Trevithick’s steam-carriage in Lon- 
don, and was so taken with the idea of its ap- 
plication to railway locomotion that he resolved 
to have an engine erected after the new patent 
for use upon his Wylam tram-way. After sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts, in which this resolute 
pioneer had to encounter not only untold natural 
difficulties, but, what in some respects was 
worse, the ridicule of his friends, he at length 
succeeded in carrying his experiments, in 1812, 
to a comparatively successful issue. 





In the mean time, while Mr. Blackett was 
thus experimenting and building locomotives at 
Wylam, this same subject was also occupying 
the diligent and thoughtful consideration of a 
certain obscure, unlettered, but enterprising and 
ingenious engine-wright at Killingworth; of 
one who was yet destined to do for the locomo- 
tive what James Watt had done for the con- 
densing-engine—to render what he had found 
clumsy and inefficient powerful, efficient, and 
useful; to devise and perfect all that is admira- 
ble in the structure, or vast in the utility of an 
instrumentality that, by virtue of the influence 
it is now daily exercising on the civilization of 
the world, must be esteemed certainly of the 
most commanding importance. 





GRANDMOTHER’S ROOM. 





OHN LYMAN was what his neighbors and 
towns-people called a “hard-fisted” man; 
and he had earned the name by dint of per- 
severing stinginess from boyhood up. He and 
his good wife Phoebe had accumulated a snug 
little property, besides the many-acred farm 
which was to be his when % grandmother” 
should relinquish her claim to all earthly pos- 
sessions. So he was really able to live in com- 
fort; but, instead of that, the old red farm- 
house, which was his father’s before him, was a 
model of angularity, unadorned and unattractive, 
both inside and out, only preserving a decent 
aspect through Phoebe’s thrift and neatness. 
Six little ones made music in the old house, 
save when their father was there. His pres- 
ence always seemed to send a chill to their little 
warm hearts; for he made them feel that they 
were “bills of expense,” and whenever they 
clamored for pretty things he told them that 
they “cost money,” and sent them away with a 
reproof for their desires. 
And yet John Lyman claimed that he was 
just. “Don’t I pay the minister two dollars 


every single year?” he would say when the | 


puzzled collectors came to him, blank-book in 
hand. Of course he did; and if the reverend 
gentleman was a smart preacher, he added a 
peck of beans to his annual subscriptions, al- 
though this came a little hard when the harvest 
was poor. Not being a Church member he 
did n’t feel called to give to the “heathen,” as 
he was wont to style all benevolent objects of 
whatever character; and it was generally under- 
stood that the two dollars were given on grand- 
mother’s account. 

Dear grandmother Lyman! Known and loved 
by every body in Peltonville, she was peace- 
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maker, adviser, and, in fact, condensed sun- 
shine in John’s household from January to De- 
cember. She was a Christian too; and John 
was glad of that, for he believed that she and 
the Bible were good in case of sickness or 
death; and, to tell the truth, he had a vague 
idea that she would see that he had a place in 
heaven sometime, after he had grown old and 
tired of this world. But grandmother Lyman 
knew better than this; and morning, noon, and 
night, her prayers ascended for him, her only re- 
maining child, and his family. 

One would suppose that such a mother would 
have every want supplied, even by a penurious 
son. But O! the love of gain had so eaten 
into John’s best affections that it sometimes 
seemed as if he had forgotten all claims upon 
him! So it was very trying to ask a favor of 
him, and his mother denied herself many a 
necessity before doing it. 

Something more than usually important 
troubled her mind, however, on one bright 
Spring morning as she sat by the kitchen fire. 
All the funny little wrinkles in her dear old face, 
which were generally only telegraph lines for 
smiles to run ower, were sobered by some 
weighty consideration. Her knitting-work lay 
idly in her lap; and she did not even notice 
that little Tilly had pulled two of the needles 
out, nor that mischievous Nick was sawing 
away on the back of her chair with his anti- 
quated pocket-knife. Whatever the problem 
was, it troubled her all the forenoon; but after 
dinner she followed John to the door, and said 
she, “I’ve been thinking, John, could n’t I have 
a little room somewhere all to myself? I’m 
going on seventy-eight now, you know, and the 
children get pretty noisy sometimes; and I 
thought, maybe, if it wouldn’t be too much 


 trouble—” “Hem! Well, really, grandm’am,” 


taking off his hat and scratching his head du- 
biously, “the children do make a precious hub- 
bub here, that’s a fact. But I declare! Well, 
I'll see.” And John went to the field. 

As result of the “seeing,” on the next rainy 


| day there was heard the noise of hammer 


and saw in a chamber over the kitchen. This 
chamber had never been finished or used save 
as a place in which to store old rubbish of all 
kinds, and was a gloomy, out-of-the-way room 
at best. Grandmother Lyman looked rather 
sober over the prospect; and Phcebe wanted to 
interfere, but as that was against the rules 
of the house, John worked on in his own way, 
until, at the end of two days, and after Phoebe 
had made several journeys up and down the 
back stairs, grandmother was told that her 
room was ready. The dear old lady dragged 





herself up to the little chamber, while two little 
tots came scrambling after, bearing her Bible, 
Hymn-Book, Wesley’s Sermons, and knitting- 
work. But it was no “palace of beauty” which 
she found awaiting her. The room was low, 
slanting on one side, unpapered, uncarpeted, 
and only lighted by two little dormer windows, 
which did their best to admit pure daylight in 
spite of the dark gingham curtains so trimly 
hung before them. A bed stood in one corner, 
before which was a braided rug, while a stove 
with two good legs occupied the center of the 
room. 

Grandmother looked out at the windows, but 
the view was not pleasant; two barns, the water- 
ing trough, and the fashionable Summer resort 
of the ducks and geese, that was all. She was 
not one to complain; but she sadly missed the 
grand sweep of mountain and valley which had 
greeted her glad eyes from the “fore door” ever 
since she was brought there a happy bride. 
Turning to arrange her books on the little table 
she sang, in her wavering way, 

“Thus far the Lord hath led me on ;”” 

and, before the verse was finished, her heart 
was at peace again. “ Doin to stay up here all 
‘lone, g’anma?” said wee Tillie in pitying ac- 
cents. “O, no! I guess you and Nick will 
come up real often, won’t you?” “I dess so; 
but ’taint very pitty,” said the little one, as she 
tretted down stairs again. 

Meanwhile John, as he followed the plow, 

was thinking of the five dollars expended in re- 
pairing the room, and trying to persuade him- 
self that he was indeed a worthy son. “Five 
dollars! It aint every one that would do as 
much for his mother as I do for mine,” he so- 
liloquized. ‘Too old to go up stairs! O well, 
when she once gets up she is more out of the 
way; and she wants quiet, you know.” 
_ Be it known that John sometimes found it 
necessary to reason with himself in order to 
assure his conscience that every thing was as it 
should be in her domain ; and sometimes, as on 
this occasion, she asked so many questions that 
he was obliged to talk the live-long afternoon. 

He retired that night thinking, “Five dol- 
lars for grandma’m’s room and the mare lame 
in both fore-feet!” But while these dismal 
thoughts filled his mind, his body seemed to be 
very suddenly transported to the kitchen below. 
He was not alone, however, for a woman was 
there before him, walking the floor with a child 
in her arms. Back and forth she paced, care- 
fully holding the pale-faced boy in the same 
position, while he slept. “Ruth,” said a voice 
from an adjoining room, “that little chap will 
wear you all out. Can’t I take him a little 
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while?” “QO no,” was the reply. ‘“ He likes to 
have me carry him so, poor little fellow.” “Ah!” 
said John to himself, “that’s the way mother 
carried me six nights, when I got scalded so 
terribly.” The scene changed, and he saw him- 
self again. A crushed foot this time, ‘demand- 
ing his mother’s untiring care. Again and again 
incidents of his life were reénacted before him, 
but always with his mother there, comforting, 
working, watching, or praying. Whether sick 
in body or in mind, he saw how, all through his 
life, a mother’s tender love had surrounded him. 
And then he stood once more beside his father’s 
death-bed, and heard again the solemn charge: 
“ Be kind to your mother, John, and make her 
old age pleasant. She is all you’ve got now.” 
With these words ringing in his ears John Ly- 
man awoke to find the perspiration standing on 
his forehead, and a strange, wierd sensation 
resting on him like a spell, which he tried in 
vain to throw aside. He tried to compose his 
mind, and again to sleep; but though nothing 
peculiarly frightful had troubled his slumber, he 
trembled from head to foot. In fact, Conscience, 
so long soothed and stifled, had with a terrible 
effort freed herself, and determined to make 
one more effort for John’s soul. She lashed 
him unmercifully. She showed him how his 
soul was growing smaller and meaner every 
day—how he was just a plague-spot on God’s 
fair earth. He saw himself in a mirror that re- 
flected the inmost recesses of his heart, and he 
was horrified at sight of the foulness so long 
concealed. 

As the hours wore slowly on toward the day, 
John grew to hate himself more and more, 
until, almost stifled in-doors, he rose and went 
out. Every thing wore that unreal look that the 
first faint twilight gives. Mysterious and still 
the mists lay along the foot of the mountain, 
while the stars twinkled in a sky that seemed 
very, very far away. - 

From force of habit John Lyman strode into 
the yard where the cattle were; but they only 
stared at him sleepily, as they lay tranquilly 
chewing the cud; so he wandered out and 
down the path that led into the little maple- 
grove, which had been a play-ground for three 
generations. As he passed slowly along under 
the solemn trees his boyhood days came back 
to him so fresh that the two score years of 
hard, grinding toil, flew away as by magic. 
O that happy, careless boyhood! How had its 
golden promises been fulfilled! A blush of 
shame rose to the man’s cheek as he thought 
hew hard and cold his heart had grown. Hun- 
dreds of times he had stood beside the little 
stream which he had now reached without 





noticing a trace of beauty ; but now, as the sun 
lighted the distant mountain-top with a glow 
that crept over its sides, a gladdening, awaken- 
ing glow, seen only in the Spring, itseemed as 
though he had never looked upon the scene 
before. So new, so beautiful! And a wonder- 
ful sense of God’s nearness stole over him, 
such as he had not felt before for years, and, at 
the same time, a new love for his mother, who 
had so long been the only Bible he read, filled 
his heart, like a fresh revelation from the Father. 
The lowing of the cattle recalled him to him- 
self, and he turned homeward, passed up the 
lane into the barn, and was soon throwing hay 
into the mangers below. Suddenly he stopped, 
thrust his pitchfork deep into the hay, and said: 
“My mother sha// have a better room than that 
if it costs five hundred dollars! Now that’s 
so!” Hurrah! Good once more had triumphed 
over evil, as the experience of the morning cul- 
minated in this worthy resolution. 

Soon the patter of childish feet was heard, 
and Tillie cried, “ Pa, pa, mother wants to know 
where you be, cause she’s been worryin’ about 
you, fear you’s sick, and breakses is all gettin’ 
cold this minute. Fried eggs, too, aint it, 
Ruth ?” 4 

“T’ll be in directly,” came the answer from 
the high mow; so happy-chattering Tillie and 
quiet Ruth climbed down the high steps and 
started toward the house. Their father over- 
took them as they stopped to look at the ducks 
taking their morning bath, and catching Tillie 
up he put her on his shoulder, then drew down 
the little face and kissed the fresh, sweet lips. 
“ How natural!” one may say. No, not natural 
for John Lyman, whose children feared far more 
than they loved him. 

Tillie was astonished and half frightened, and 
as she began to wriggle uneasily, her father set 
her gently down. 

In a trice she was beside Ruth, and pulling 
her head down she whispered in her ear, “ Pa 
just kissed me all his own self, Ruth.” “ Did 
he?” said Ruth, opening her eyes very wide. 
Then she hurried on and walked close to her 
father’s side, while at her little heart flut- 
tered the hope that she too might receive a kiss. 
But she was not noticed ; and very much grieved 
she shrank away wondering if he loved Tillie 
best. 

“TI dreamed of your father last night, John,” 
said grandmother while they were at breakfast, 
“and you can’t think how good and natural he 
looked.” John didn’t say any thing, but he 
could n’t help thinking that his father performed 
a double duty on the preceding night. During 
the forenoon John had a long conference with 
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his wife which seemed to be satisfactory, for as 
he left her he said, “Well, then, you take the 
things out this afternoon, and Johnson shall come 
over to de the painting io-morrow.” Before 
night the cheerful spare room which adjoined 
the parlor was empty, and the old-fashioned 
paper, with its ever-recurring pictures of a shep- 
herdess, a hunter, and Rebecca at the well, 
stripped from the walls. 

Silence was imposed upon the children, for 
“grandma’am mustn’t know,” and the little 
things went round the house fairly aching with 
the importance of their secret, and holding on 
to themselves for fear they might tell. Myste- 
rious trips were taken in the old market-wagon, 
and a suspicious smell of new things filled the 
air; but when grandmother inquired what was 
going on down stairs, Ruth clapped both hands 
over her mouth and Tillie screamed, “O muffin, 
grandma, on’y—O, Ruthie, come down quick!” 

One bright May afternoon, however, the work 
was finished, and John, jealous of the privilege, 
donned his Sunday coat and stumbled up to his 
mother’s room in the most awkward manner to 
break the news. “ Mother, can you come down 
below a few minutes now?” said he, trying to 
appear unconcerned. 

“Why, la me!” smoothing her “front” and 
refolding her neckerchief, “has the minister 
come? I aint fixed up one bit.” 

“No, no, mother, there’s no occasion for 
fixin’ up. It aint much of any thing, only me— 
that is—well, perhaps you ’d better come now.” 

“John,” said the old lady solemnly, laying 
her hand on his arm, “if it’s bad news, just tell 
me right away. The Lord will give me strength 
to bear it, just as he has the dispensations all 
along.” 

Poor John! how to acquaint the old lady 
with this “dispensation” he didn’t know; but 
Tillie came to the rescue. 

“O, g’anma,” said she, seizing one of the 
wrinkled hands, “we can’t wait another minute. 
It’s all ’plendid, and Nick, and Ruth, and baby, 
and I have all got our clean aprons on, and 
Wesley, he’s in, so come straight down,” and, 
timing her impatient hops to the tottering foot- 
steps she guided, Tillie soon had grandmothér 
in the midst of a smiling group, while the re- 
lieved father brought up the rear. 

“ Now, g’anma,” said Ruth, seizing the free 
hand, “shut up your eyes tight till we say open 
’em,” and then the delighted children, followed 
by the rest of the family, drew her into the old 
spare room. “Now, now, g’anma, open, open! 
and what do you see?” they cried, dancing and 
clapping their hands. Grandmother looked 
around her in perfect amazement. Truly a 





wondrous change had been wrought! Beauti- 
ful light paper covered the walls, and a bright, 
soft carpet the floor, while pretty shades hung 
before the four great windows, whose tassels 
swung back and forth in the sweet May air like 
bells, dumb for joy. 

“ John, John, what does this mean?” 

“It’s your room, g’anma,” shouted a chorus 
of voices. 

“Why, this is good enough for a queen! 
You can’t mean it all for a poor, old creature 
like me,” and the darling old lady’s eyes began 
to run over with happy tears, while John tried 
in vain to find voice to answer, and dear patient 
Pheebe sobbed outright. 

“Why, g’anma,” shouted little Nick at the 
top of his voice, “I should n’t think you’d cry, 
cause this is the cutest room in the house; and 
when me and Wes comes in, we ’re got to take 
off our boots and talk real soft. And O, just 
look at this table-cloth and this rug! It feels 
like velvet! and this stool—do you see?—it’s 
got a cat’s foot on every one of its legs. That’s 
to put your foot on, you know; and, O say, 
can ’t we play puss in the corner sometimes if 
we ’re easy?” “G’anma, I can almost smell 
these roses,” said Ruth, patting the paper. 

So with the help of the children the room was 
christened, every thing examined and praised, 
and at last the noisy little troop withdrew. Then 
grandmother Lyman, with a sense of exquisite 
comfort, sank into the nice, new arm-chair close 
to the window. 

“ Like it pretty well, do you?” queried John, 
as he took another chair near her, 

“Like it? It seems too good to be real. 
I’ve thought sometimes that perhaps in my 
mansion—heavenly, you know—I should find 
every thing soft, and bright, and cozy-like; but 
to have a room like this here on earth, why, 
John, I can’t tell you how thankful I feel. 
*T was lonesomé up garret there, and yesterday 
I dragged in the old cradle and the little wheel 
to make it seem more social like; but the cradle 
was empty and broken, and the wheel brought 
back the old days when I used to sit and spin, 
while your father husked corn; so they did n’t 
cheer me up much, But I never mistrusted 
what you was doing down here for me. John, I 
believe nothing but the Spirit of God could 
have coaxed you into this. Don’t you think 
I'll see you a Christian yet before I die?” and 
the anxious mother laid her trembling hand on 
her son’s big brown one. 

“Well, mother I don’t know;” then came 
a long pause, for the farmer, almost as silent 
habitually as the fields he tilled, could find no 
words to express his feelings. 
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“I’ve been feelin’ kind of queer lately, and 


seems as if every thing has changed wonder- 
fully. ’T was a shabby trick, my putting you 
up in that old room, and it troubled me con- 
siderable one night, and then other things kept 
coming up, till—well—I believe I’m the worst 
man on earth. Speakin’ of bein’ a Christian, I 
guess likely I might fly about as easy. I wish 
I was an out-and-out one; but I tell you what, 
mother, there aint a man in town but what 
would think I pretended it all so’s to make a 
dollar out of somebody ;” and John drew his 
hand across his eyes, as though there were tears 
starting somewhere which must be warned to 
keep away from the windows. 

Grandmother did n’t care if the tears did 
come in her eyes, for they were joyful ones. 

“Well, the Lord would know better,” said 
she comfortingly, “and by and by others would. 
It ll be your works, as well as your words, that 
will tell if you ’re in earnest.” 

“ That’s so, mother, that’s so; the minister 
said that very thing last Sunday. He’s been 
preachin’ right at me this two months, and it 
made me mad at first. I thought I would n’t 
give him a cent this year, but I guess he told 
the truth.” 

“Yes, of course he did. That’s what he’s 
made for. But now, John, you won’t give up 
seeking until you get the blessing, will you? 
Promise me this, and one thing more. Don’t 
let the love of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, tempt you to give way to Satan for 
one minute.” 

“Well, Ill see what I can do, but it looks 
like a great task before me.” And John really 
felt as though he were preparing for a stern 
conflict. He went out to his work again, while 
grandmother Lyman knelt down on the soft, 
bright carpet, the sunset light falling around 
her, and sent a prayer up to the Father’s throne 
so full of thanksgiving and love that the answer 
was not delayed, but came, bringing peace and 
joy to her trusting heart. 

Pretty soon Phoebe came stealing in with a look 
of apprehension resting upon her countenance. 

“Mother,” said she, sinking into the first 
chair she reached, “I’m afraid John’s going to 
die.” 

“My child, what do you mean?” queried the 
old lady, pushing her spectacles to the top of 
her head. 

“Because he’s changed so lately. Fixing up 
this room, you know, and being so gentle like— 
what can it mean unless he’s going to die?” 

“Don’t worry, Phoebe, John’s just getting 
ready to live. I tell you, daughter, he’s ex- 
periencing religion.” 





A fiash of joy lighted up Pheebe’s worn face 
as she spoke. 

“Do you think so, mother? O, if it only 
could be true!” 

A cry from the kitchen called her thither 
again, but her heart was light, and old hymns 
sprang unbidden to her lips, all tuned to the 
upgushing happiness within. The little ones 
caught the infection, and capered up and down 
the old kitchen, until wearied out they dropped 
off to sleep and to bed. 

That day saw the beginning of true happiness 
in the old red farm-house. Not but that John 
passed through many fierce struggles, for the 
world acquires a strong hold in forty-five years, 
but with God’s help he gained the victory; and 
humble and happy, one week later he called his 
little family together, and told them of his new 
hopes and purposes. We can not describe that 
scene, but surely the angels saw and rejoiced 
over it. Then once more, before his friends 
and neighbors in prayer meeting, with trembling 
voice, he related his experience. Tears and 
“amens” greeted it, all testifying to the spirit 
of true brotherly love. Some, to be sure, there 
were who said, “Can the leopard change his 
spots?” But when, Sabbath after Sabbath, they 
saw that the head of the “ Lyman pew” neither 
pretended to be asleep, nor to have forgotten 
his wallet when the much-abused green contri- 
bution bag swung along, but instead deposited 
therein the freshest scrip, they said, “Truly, this 
is the Lord’s doings, and is marvelous in our 
eyes.” 

Perhaps the story of the change at home is 
about as Tillie whispered it in the ear of a 
confidential friend. ‘You see pa asks a blessin’ 
now ’fore we eats ; and then we read the Bible; 
and he prays the Lord to keep us good all the 
day long; and so we grow gooder and gooder. 
Pa bought mother a new black silk dress the 
other day, and O, he’s so much lovinger than 
he ever was before!” Yes, he was “ lovinger,” 
as Tillie called him, for truly he had passed from 
death unto life. 

The old homestead, too, soon began to change 
visibly. The shades of ugliness that had so 
long hung over it vanished away. Its very 
angles seemed to grow less acute, and never, in 
its palmiest days, had it rejoiced in such bright 
coats of paint. But, with all the brightening up 
without and within, there was one most cozy 
place of all where the family was wont to assem- 
ble each Sabbath evening. “Seems’s though it’s 
always full of rainbows,” Nick said; but that 
must have been owing to the blessed influence 
of her who sat there, for this dearest of all 
nooks was “grandmother’s room.” 
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“ YES, sir; there’s a many ways of pick- 

ing up a living as the rich never thinks 
of. You would n’t suppose, now, that selling a 
few watercreases would find a bit of bread and 
a morsel of tea and sugar for three souls; but 
it does, and for hundreds more; and if you’d 
get up early some morning and have a look at 
Farringdon Market, you’d be a bit surprised at 
the trade there is doing in them bits o’ green- 
meat. 

“TI took to it when it pleased God to take my 
Mary ; and she said to me, with her eyes already 
staring and fixed straight away upon the far-off 
land, ‘Mother, darling,’ she said, ‘I’m going 
where he is to whom they brought little chil- 
dren ; but I can’t take mine, mother; you must 
keep them for me.’ And all I could say to make 
her happy about her two little ones, I said ; and 
as I sat trying to watch her with my poor, old 
dim eyes, that had grown hot and dry from 
much crying, she passed away from me; and I, 
who had hoped to have had her hand to make 
my pillow smooth in the time when I was on 
my last sick bed, was left behind with her two 
poor bairns. 

“Hard! ah, it was hard—hard when my Sam 
died—my husband, you know. He was a steve- 
dore, and got crushed between a ship and the 
dock-wharf—killed, sir, fighting in the battle of 
life for our daily bread; and he left me with 
little Mary, nine years old then; but we fought 
our way on with our needles ; for my eyes were 
good then, though beginning to grow weak with 
shedding widow’s tears. And we lived, sir, lived 
on, which in these hard times for the poor is 
something. It was hard to see, though, that 
there was sunshine and brightness out of doors, 
and to know that it was to be enjoyed, but not 
by us, who had our work—always hard work— 
to get just common things and daily bread, and 
pay the bit of rent. But the years flew on; and 
even while it seemed only yesterday that poor 
Sam was taken to the hospital, and me sent for 
to close his eyes, Mary would come back from 
the workshop with a tall, stout young fellow to 
see her to the door. 

“What could I say, when she was a woman 
grown, and looked so happy and proud of him? 
not ’shamed, you know, but seeming to glory in 
him ; and I could n’t complain, and tell her she 
was forgetting her poor‘old mother, when it was 
only her natural love for a good, straightforward, 
honest young fellow. Didn’t it bring back my 
own old times, when life was young for me, and 
every thing looking fresh, and green, and shining, 
when Sam came courting to see me, and my 





heart used to beat when I heard the sound of 
his footsteps ? 

“No; I could say nothing, only have many a 
good cry when poor Mary was asleep, and I 
lying awake to think of how sad a life had been 
mine. 

“ But I would not make this a trouble, I said, 
and I made him welcome, and in all good time, 
when they’d saved a little money, they were to 
be married. 

“We lived at Stratford then, and Harry was 
a porter on the Great Eastern Railway, with 
eighteen shillings a week—a large sum, poor 
Mary thought; and when it was raised to a 
pound they were to marry, and, as my poor 
little lass thought, be rich. ‘A pound a week, 
mother !’ she ’d say, and then she ’d reckon up 
how far it could go, and how much they ’d save, 
and plot and plan how I was to live with them, 
and not work so hard, till she would catch me 
looking, half smiling, half sad, at her, and then 
come and nestle her head upon my shoulder. 

“It’s very hard to give up one thing after 
another that you love; but it’s not for the old 
to be selfish, and stand in the light of the young. 
I loved my poor Mary too well for that; and 
the time came, and they were married, and their 
foolish young hearts knew no sorrow while they 
were together ; and being careful, first one babe, 
and then another, seemed no trouble to them. 
I lived with them, and helped all I could, so 
that I was never in any way a burden. Clouds 
they had none, and their lives were too busy for 
them to be unhappy. Up early and away to his 
work was Harry, while his wife would be busy 
with her little ones, and singing about like a 
child, until it was time for him to come back; 
and at last I used to go to bed every night 
thanking God for the happiness that was theirs. 

“And then came the storm that nipped my 
poor child’s life, and left me, a poor widow, to 
scrape on as I could with. the little ones. 

“T had n’t been very well, and I was dull and 
heavy, thinking a deal about what had happened 
thirteen or fourteen years before, and seeming to 
see again the cold-looking, white hospital wards 
where I was fetched to; and do all I would, I 
could not help going through all my troubles 
over and over again, till I got so low and cried 
so, that I quite upset Mary, and she had hard 
work to keep from crying too. 

“ At last, seeing how miserable I made her, I 
cheered up, and she got the tea ready for Harry 
when he came home, and set his chair, and got 
the baby off to sleep, so that if he was tired the 
little thing should not worry him; and there 
was all looking bright, and pleasant, and home- 
like, for the poor fellow who did n’t come. 





























A HEROINE. 





“Half an hour past his time—an hour—two 
pours—and then Mary began to show how un- 
easy she was; but at last we heard steps, and 
she ran to the door, opened it, and then darted 
back to me in the little kitchen, her eyes staring, 
her face all white and drawn, and as she cried 
out once, ‘O, mother!’ in so pitiful a way, she 
dropped on the floor. 

“But it was only a passing fit of giddiness 
from the shock, for she was up again directly, 
and helping me to drag away the table; then 
they brought in poor Harry on a shutter—four 
of his mates, and we fetched a mattress, and 
laid him on it down stairs. Poor fellow, he 
looked like death itself, with his pale face, 
generally so ruddy and bright, and his eyes 
sunken, and the hair upon his poor clammy 
forehead all wet. 

“It was that old story—crushed while shunt- 
ing—another poor fellow stricken down while 
fighting for his bread. 

“He would not let them take him to the 
hospital, he told us, quite calmly, for fear poor 
Mary should not get there in time to see him; 
and when we tried to cheer him up, saying, 
‘Not so bad as that,’ and talking as you know 
how people will talk to sick folk, he only smiled 
faintly, and asked Mary to sit by his side, and 
hold his hand, and not leave him. 

“This was after the doctor had done all he 
could, and said the poor fellow ought to have 
been taken to the hospital; and, after a bit, he 
asked me to fetch down the baby, and he kissed 
it, and then his little boy, and told me to take 
him away again. And then before the agony 
came on, he asked Mary to lift his head upon 
her shoulder, and begged her to forgive him for 
not doing more to provide for her and her little 
ones, when, poor lad, he had never spent a 
shilling from his home ; and went on talking in 
that quiet, sad way, till I could not bear it, for 
it was plain enough that he knew what was 
coming. 

“Not one thought did he have for himself, 
only, after a bit, he asked Mary quietly to join 
his hands together, for he could not move them, 
and to kneel down by his-side; and she did it 
all in a quiet, strange, broken-hearted way that 
was pitiful to see. 

“And then came the most terrible agony, 
such as was dreadful to look upon; but though 
he was racked, he never uttered a word of com- 
plaint, but bore it all till about day-break, when 
he seemed easy, and Mary leaned over him to 
wipe the great drops of sweat from his face. 

“He had been lying with his eyes closed for 
a little while, and then he opened them suddenly, 
and just whispered something to Mary which 





made her put her face to his, and then I could 
hear her saying the words of a prayer, and a 
strange, cracked voice I did not seem to know 
repeating them after her, and then all was still 
in that room, for Harry’s troubles were at an end. 

“The doctor said it was a sort of low fever 
brought on by a cold; perhaps it was, partly, 
for it was a cold, dreary, soaking day when 
poor Harry was buried, and Mary came home 
drenched ; but from the day she closed his eyes, 
my poor lass drooped and drooped, and pined 
slowly away, till, as I told you, I was left with 
those two poor little things, old, a widow, and 
without the means I once had of getting a living 
by sewing. 

“‘ Harry’s society paid the expenses of his and 
Mary’s funeral, and the neighbors who knew us 
were very kind ; but people who are poor them- 
selves, can’t go on always being very kind to 
the helpless, and after thinking it over I made 
up my mind to try water-creases, taking the 
baby with me, and leaving the little boy with a 
neighbor. 

“Time back, when my heart was sore with 
my great troubles, I was wicked enough to wish 
that I might not live; but I pray God nightly, 
now, that it may please him to spare me for the 
sake of the little ones, and I’ll never murmur 
more. 

“ Answer my purpose to leave a couple of 
bunches every morning, sir? Why, that would 
be sixpence a week, and another good customer 
safe. Twenty or thirty such customers would 
be a little fortune to us. I say #s, because of 
poor Mary’s little ones.” 

And the cry went on tinging down the long- 
echoing street— “Water-creases!” the rusty 
black gown fluttering in the breeze, and the thin 
old figure struggling beneath the burdens of a 
heavy child and a large basket ; and her words 
came back—the words she had first spoken 
when I asked her of her past life—* A many 
ways of picking up a living as the rich never 
thinks of!” And then, as I turned away, with 
the quiet, lined, old face in its scrap of a widow’s 
cap, burnt as it were into my mind, I could not 
help asking myself what was the meaning of 
the word Heroine. 





ONE pound of gold may be drawn into a wire 
that would extend round the globe. So one 
good deed may be felt through all time, and 
cast its influence into all eternity. Though 
done in the first flush of youth, it may gild the 
last hour of a long life, and form the brightest 
spot in it. 
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GETTING INTO THE SUNSHINE. 





* COME, let s get out into the sunshine!” 

said little Fannie Bedford to her equally 
little friend Hattie Corwin, as the sound of the 
recess-bell broke in so pleasantly upon the quiet 
of the school-room. “Come!” she repeated, 
still more emphatically, “what’s the use of 
having sunshine if we can’t get into it?” and 
placing her arm around her friend’s waist she 
drew her out. “That is right,” I said, “get 
into the sunshine as fast as you can, every one 
of you; it will give you new life !” 

We had been enduring as gloomy weather as 
Cincinnati ever knows. The cloudy atmosphere 
of London—over the descriptions of which I 
used to wonder when a child—had been fully 
realized here. For a vole week we had suf- 
fered from that depressing chill and gloom—had 
moved about listlessly, gone to bed wearily, and 
risen hopelessly, to grope darkly through the 
duties of another dark day. But on this par- 
ticular morning we had left our beds with a 
spring and a rebound, for the glorious sun was 
actually abroad, and his kindly face was beam- 
ing and smiling upon us even before we opened 
our windows to greet him! In the sunlight 
our duties seemed changed to pleasures, and in 
his strength-giving presence all our worst diffi- 
culties vanished like mist upon the hill-tops. 
“Truly light és sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
to the eyes to behold the sun.” 

As I watched the forms of the dear children, 
flitting here and there in the bright sunlight, 
now dancing for very joy, and then standing 
still, as if taking in a whole sun-bath of happi- 
ness from his rays—as I heard the rippling 
sound of laughter coming from their light hearts, 
I could not be other than “joyous in their 
joy.” Then I found myself praying to the 
good Father in heaven that each of these dear 
ones might ever walk in such paths as to catch 
all the blessed sunshine—that they might al- 
ways have the sunlight of his presence to guide 
and cheer them. Then that beautiful passage 
in Isaiah came into my mind: “O, house of 
Jacob! come ye, and let us walk ix the light of 
the Lord!” And I thought how unwise we are 
to be willing to walk in darkness for even a 
single day, when we may have the light. We 
all know how sadly our flowers droop and pine 
in the absence of the sun, and how wondrously 
beautiful is the change wrought in them by 
only one day of sunshine! We know, too, how 
essential sunshine is to the promotion of all 
animal life. When a doubt arose among geolo- 
gists as to whether clear skies or sunshine were 
known in the commencement of the Silurian 





age, some learned men sought to prove their 
presence by referring to the eyes of Trilobites 
as sure evidence thereof. Others, wiser stil! 
than they, quietly remarked that the mere ex- 
istence of animal life was, in itself, good proof 
of the fact; for, without the sun, the systems 
of life could not have had even the display they 
presented in that early period. Animal life and 
plant life are but faint types and shadows of that 
beautiful but most mysterious soul-life within 
us—its cry for sunlight is most imperative, and’ 
is unheeded at our peril / 

We are wise in seeking to secure the best 
possible sunshine for our plant cabinets, and 
the best exposure for our vineyards and shrub- 
beries. We do well in hanging our bird-cages 
in the sunniest spots, and in setting apart 
the brightest room in all the house for “the 
children’s room.” But mere instinct would 
seem to teach the same. We smile to see how, 
each day, the pretty cat always settles herself 
down for her morning nap in the bright corner 
of the bay window that looks toward the East. 
We see the dear old house-dog walk round and 
round the porch, until he finds the precise spot 
in which the sun’s rays seem to be concentrated, 
then, wagging his tail to express full dog con- 
tent, he turns three times round and stretches 
himself out to a most delicious repose. 

In these days of “modern improvements” 
we prescribe sunshine for our sick ones, and 
tell them truly that it will do them more good 
than all the medicine they can take. Weare wise 
in that, and as we grow wiser still we shall prob- 
ably say of all medicines as the king—through 
the mouth of Shakspeare—said of physic : 


“ Throw it to the dogs—I "Il none of it !’’ 


But it was of sunshine, and not medicine, 
that I set out to write. We all know how, sit- 
ting for an entire morning in that bay window, 
which the cat loves so well, seems to take all 
the awkward stiffness and ugly aches out of 
one’s back, and that a walk in the sunshine ex- 
hilarates us more than a giass of rare old wine. 
Yet this is all as nothing compared with the 
presence of the Sun of Righteousness in our 
hearts. Our God will be to us both a sun and 
a shield, if we will only let him. Shall we stand 
shivering in the cold and darkness when he is 
entreating us to come into the warmth and sun- 
shine of his presence? “QO, house of Jacob, 
come ye, and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord ;” for, “in thy light shall we see light.” 
To all those who seek him with their whole 
hearts will “the Sun of Righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings.” 

Those little girls, who showed such good 
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taste in seeking the out-door sunshine for the 
full enjoyment of their half-hour of recess, would 
they not like to spend their whole lives in the 
sunlight? But they ask, “How can we do that, 
when there are so many dark days always 
coming? Can we bottle up some of the sun- 
shine from the bright ones, and keep it over for 
the dark days?” Yes, dear children, bottle up 
in your hearts all that you can find in the Bible 
about the light which Grd is willing to give to 
us, then think of these things until your hearts 
bubble over with joy to know that we have such 
a kind Father up in heaven, and you are ready 
to dance for gladness of heart in the sunlight 
of his love. I used to be so afraid of God—I 
imagined him such a very terrible being that 
the bare thought of the verse my mother had 
taught me, “Thou God seest me!” made me 
shudder and wish that I could hide away some- 
where out of his sight. Ah, it was only because 
I was in such pitiful darkness then that I thought 
so! I could not see how bright and beautiful 
the character of God really is, because of the 
dark shadows within and all around me: 


“From myself the fear had grown, 
And the shadow was my own.” 


For “ He is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all.” 

And have you gotten into the sunshine of his 
presence now, do you ask? Alas, no! I see 
glimpses of the light that is all about him; and 
there are times, now and then, when I can bask 
in the sunshine of his glorious presence ; but I 
have not yet learned to walk in the light every 
day, as 1 would like to do. Therefore I say 
over and over to myself that beautiful invitation : 
“QO, house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in 
the light of the Lord!” And their happiness 
is well set forth: “Blessed is the people that 
know the joyful sound. They shall walk, O 
Lord, in the light of thy countenance.” 

Our souls can not grow without the /ight of 
God’s presence any more than our flowers can 
without sunshine. And even if we are so blind 
and stupid as to be willing to drag through life 
in this cheerless way, cutting ourselves off from 
all the enjoyments and strength which his sun- 
shine would bring to us, yet how can we, at its 
close, carry these dwarfed and sickly things into 
his presence? Can we dare to hope that he 
will then say to us: “Ye have done what ye 
could?” Ah, in the light of eternity we shall 
need no word of doom from him to condemn 
us! As the earth-scales fall from our eyes, our 
own hearts will say: “Depart, thou most un- 
worthy, in that thou wouldst not come unto 
him and enjoy the sunlight!” He will not 

Vor. XXIX.—30 





force us to come, even to secure our happiness, 
As Whittier beautifully says: 


“The sweet persuasion of his voice 
Respects thy sanctity of will ; 
He giveth day, thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still.” “ 





A HYMN TO LIGHT. 





First work of God and living soul of Earth, 
Great life of all the life her breast sustains, 
Say how and when hadst thou thy wondrous birth ? 
What power thy quenchless ardor still ordains ? 
What deep, eternal, unexhausted spring 
Supplies thy ceaseless, boundless, endless flow, 
Lighting the throngs of radiant worlds that swing, 
Like censers, blazing with unwasting glow. 


O! thou art beautiful! One thing so fair 
As the soft essence of thy rippling beam, 
God has not made; on earth, in sea or air ; 
The gem that glitters in the mountain stream, 
That stream itself, that, like a liquid gem, 
Leaps down its diamond bed with flashing wave, 
Out-sparkling far Earth’s costliest diadem, 
Without thy beam were both but beauty’s grave. 


I pluck this shining blade of Emerald grass, 
Charmed by the magic from the dull, cold soil ; 

And nicely scan with microscopic glass, 
The woven texture of its fragile foil ; 

Its stuccoed veins, the threads and nerves between, 
Its surface, in ephemeral velvet dressed, 

But search in vain for that which culls out green, 
*Mong seven bright hues, and deftly hides the rest. 


I stand and muse beside this whispering stream 
That glides with such soft melody along, 
Till all my listening soul is lost in dream, 
Drawn forth and wafted onward with its song : 
But bid the sunbeam in its fountain stay, 
Nor lift the misty incense of the main, 
And where were then the crystal streamlet’s play ? 
The glitter of its sands of golden grain? 


This Oak, that rears his pillar’d form on high— 
This solemn forest, where the organ breeze 
With deep harmonious sound goes murmuring by, 
While Autumn sunset flames among the trees— 
This star-like flower, bedewed with morning’s tears, 
That gleam and tremble on its heaven-dyed leaves, 
Are all but forms in which thy power appears— 
Are all but tissues which the sunbeam weaves. 


I climb, while sunrise wakes the slumbering world, 
This hill, whose foot yon deep, broad river laves ; 
Its morning mists, with rainbows wreathed and 

curled, 
Float vast, like gorgeous curtains o’er its waves— 
The sunbeam lifts them from their valley bed, 
And wakes the breeze that wings their heavenward 
flight— 
Awhile they wrap in flame the mountain’s head, 
Then melt in smiling depths of rosy light. 
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And now the world, like some young giant, wakes ; 

Woods, hills, and vales with song and shout 
resound ; 

Beneath man’s tread the globe, his workshop, shakes, 
And Nature toils in silence all around. 

Man plows, or builds, or trades, or spreads the sail, 
While Nature rears the forest, clothes the lawn, 

Aiding man’s toil with hands that never fail ; 
But where this scene, if sunshine were withdrawn? 


I stand beside this grand old watery waste, 
Most glorious, mightiest work of God below ; 
Whose wide arms hold the Continents embraced, 
And catch the hymn of its eternal flow, 
Till my rapt soul, in solemn joy, alone, 
Goes hovering, hovering forth along its bosom hoar, 
Thrilled with the song, the shout, the laugh, the 
moan 
Of God’s great Ocean, rolling evermore. 


I love thee, glorious Sea! For in this breast 
Is pent a spirit brother to thine own, 
That heaves forever in its strong unrest, 
Its yearning toward the infinite unknown ! 
But were the sunbeam blotted from yon sky, 
Thy sounding gales would die along the shore ; 
Thy bounding billows in oblivion lie, 
Sealed up in thick-ribbed ice for evermore. 


Hail, potent sunbeam! Pure prismatic ray! 
Divinest symbol of th’ Eternal Mind! 
Without thee Earth were cheerless, frozen, gray, 
To endless Winter, endless night consigned— 
One vast, bleak glacier, stretched from pole to pole— 
Existence banished, living tribes extinct— 
A globe of ice! A world without a soul! 
Dead with that power to which its life was linked. 


Thou, and thy sister Electricity, 
And Heat, or son or sire, I scarce can tell— 
Give Earth her motion and verticity, 
And quicken all things by your potent spell. 
Ye warm and cool, ye light and shade the world; 
Ye fill with life the earth, the air and main; 
Ride the swift storm-clouds’ thundrous gloom un- 
furled, 
Or load, with chemic toil, the fruited plain. 


But thou, bright wonder, weird, mysterious thing, 
Art mightier than the elements of Earth; 
Thou from superior worlds thy flight dost wing, 
Too pure, too glorious for terrestrial birth. 
Thy quick, ethereal particles, that flow 
Or vibrate, in that luminiferous sea, 
Are finer atoms than are born below, 
Subtler than matter in these forms may be. 


Or art thou aneffect? If so, thy cause 
In God’s great labyrinth lies, deep hid from man; 
He sees faint glimpses of:thy beauteous laws, 
But none, perchance, thy birth shall ever scan, 
Save Him who wraps thee as a shadowing robe 
Round the lucific splendors of his throne ; 
That throne, of light compact, an ardent globe, 
The fount unutterable of day unknown. 





But though thy mystery man may never know, 

Nor wring from thee thy secret, sacred Light, 
Nor whence nor what this warning, quickening glow, 

That bathes all worlds in billowy effluence bright ; 
Yet this we know, thou art Jehovah’s child; 

He bade thy flash leap forth ere worlds were born, 
Suns lit their torches at thy flame and smiled, 

As star by star swung out and swam in morn, 


Through depths unknown thy beams baptismal ran, 
Centers and systems caught the primal chrism, 

The sons of God flew shouting in the van, 
And every planet kindled like’a prism. 

Still flows that outward wave, still rolls that song, 
Onward, forever on, Creation sweeps ; 

New clusters, thick with star-dust, swell the throng, 
And light flows on to flood profounder deeps. 


Shine on, sweet lucence ; blend these morning beams 
With purer effluence of superior spheres, 

In one wide ocean of commingling beams, 
Whose anthem is too high for mortal ears. 

Shine on; but O! when fails thy crystal urn, 
And chaos claims again yon golden sun, 

Man’s soul, along its upward path shall burn, 
Exulting in a glory just begun. 





GOING OUT WITH THE TIDE. 





THE crimson light is fading 
Adown the twilight skies, 
And deeper, deeper gathers 
The darkness in her eyes. 


Across the snowy pillow 
The silver moon-light streams, 
Wan cheek and marble forehead 
Lit by its ghostly gleams. 


Amid the pine’s dark branches 
The night-wind sadly sighs, 

And to its mournful cadence 
The moaning sea replies. 


Falling and ever falling 
Adown the silent shore ; 

But her life’s tide, now ebbing, 
Shall flow, ah! never-more. 


Soft eyes of patient sadness ! 
Sweet lips of silent woe! 

Why must ye part forever 
From hearts that loved you so? 


Fading and ever fading, 
As falls the ebbing tide, 
We dare not weep or murmur 
Her dying form beside. 


The moonbeam fadeth slowly 
From off her forehead white, 

How tranquil, fair and holy, 
With God’s eternal light t 


The silent wave is sliding 
Adown the silent shore, 
The tide is out forever, 
Her life’s sad dream is o’er. 
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JHE (HILDREN’S FREPOSITORY. 


A COLD-WATER CURE. 





ESSIE and Alice Wiles were sisters. They 

had never known a mother’s watchful care, 
for Mrs. Wiles died when little Alice was 
scarcely two years old. Mr. Wiles was de- 
votedly attached to his little motherless chil- 
dren, but as his business detained him the 
greater part of the day in the great city, Jessie 
and Alice were left almost entirely in the charge 
of the servants. 

They did not always act toward each other as 
kindly as sisters should. Jessie had a domi- 
neering way with Alice, and was, quietly, very 
provoking. Alice, in return, would fly into the 
most dreadful passions, at which times she lost 
all control over herself. These disputes occur- 
red very frequently, causing their father much 
anxiety and themselves much sorrow. 

I am now going to show you how they were 
cured of these faults. 

One day Alice, the younger sister, had been 
very tiresome, and as a punishment she was to 
remain in the nursery all day, instead of being 
allowed to go down stairs in the drawing-room 
after dinner. Alice did not believe at first that 
nurse would carry out her threat; but when she 
saw Jessie with her clean, white pinafore, and 
hair nicely curled, and she left to her own de- 
vices, she worked herself up into a violent pas- 
sion, crying and stamping her feet in a furious 
manner. 

“Well, cry-baby,” said Jessie, “I would n’t 
let every body know what a passion I was in. 
If you scream like that you will have the people 
in the street stopping to know what is the 
matter.” 

“If you don’t be quiet I ’Il give it to you, you 
nasty thing,” screamed Alice. 

“QO, will you, though! I’m sure you won’t, 
for I am just going down stairs to tell pa what 
a nice temper you’re in,” returned Jessie. 

Now this was a tender point with Alice. She 
was very fond of her papa, and could not bear 
that he should know of all her misdoings. Ac- 
cordingly, Jessie, when she wanted to tease 
Alice very much, would always press this 
point. 

“Good afternoon, Alice,” said Jessie; “I’m 
just going to fetch papa to see your red eyes 
and pretty face.” 

“You dare to,” replied Alice; and taking up 





a knife that lay on a table at her side, without a 
moment’s thought, she flung it at her sister. 

A loud cry, and Alice saw Jessie’s forehead 
covered with blood. 

In a moment her passion had vanished. Ter- 
rified and sobered, she threw her arms round 
Jessie’s neck and begged her forgiveness, but 
Jessie shook her off; and the nurse, who had 
been in an adjoining room when she heard the 
cry, arriving at this moment bore Jessie off, to 
wash away the blood and bandage her forehead. 

Alice was sitting in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the room, very repentant and very much 
ashamed, when she was startled by hearing her 
father’s voice. 

“ Alice,” said he, “how is it that you have so 
given way to your evil passions, and so far lost 
all control, as to take up a knife to your sister? 
Do you not know that it is only God’s mercy 
that has preserved you from the crime of which 
Cain was guilty?” 

Alice hung down her head, but made no reply. 

“You have not only grieved me,” continued 
Mr. Wiles, “but far worse. You have sinned 
against God, and against his Son. You have 
‘crucified the Son of God afresh.’ Will you 
ask him to forgive you, Alice?” 

“Yes, papa,” replied Alice. 

“T shall leave you here by yourself,” returned 
Mr. Wiles, “in order that you may think over 
your conduct; and I trust that this will prove a 
warning to you, and that I shall never again 
have to reprove you for such an act,” and Mr. 
Wiles turned to go. 

“ Papa,” cried Alice, “will you tell me if Jes- 
sie is very much hurt? Will she be ill, or, 
perhaps ”"— . 

Die was the word Alice meant, but she could 
not utter it. Her papa understood her meaning, 
and answered, 

“ No, Alice, thank God, it is not so bad as 
that. Jessie is in no danger; but I am afraid 
she will bear the scar to her death.” 

Alice shuddered at the thought of what the 
consequence might have been; but now her 
feeling was one of entire thankfulness at her 
escape. 

Alice had not been left alone very long when 
Jessie entered the room. Her face, very white 
through loss of blood, was rendered more ghastly 
by the bandages round her forehead. 

“] have come to tell you,” said Jessie, “that 
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I am very sorry I was so unkind to you just 
now, when you asked me to forgive you.” 

“Then you will forgive me now,” exclaimed 
Alice. 

“No, Alice; it is not for me to forgive, when 
I was as bad as you, for I provoked you, and 
papa has been telling me that the first one who 
gives offense is as bad, if not worse, than the 
other.” 

“Well, you will kiss me then, will you not, 
Jessie?” - 

“O, yes,” said Jessie, doing so. “And now 
I am going to lie down, for nurse says I am to 
sleep as much as I can.” 

And Alice was again left to herself. 

As the days passed on Jessie recovered her 
strength, for loss of blood had very much weak- 
ened her, and in process of time was enabled 
to leave off her bandages; but she always bore 
on her forehead a large, ugly scar. 

For the next two years Alice and Jessie were 
better friends than they had ever been before, 
and Mr. Wiles began to rejoice in the hope that 
Alice’s temper and Jessie’s provocativeness had 
been cured, when an event happened that was 
even more, disastrous in effect than the one that 
had taken place two years back. 

Belonging to the house in which Mr. Wiles 
lived was a very extensive piece of ground, 
thickly set with trees and shrubs, and known as 
the shrubbery. In the center of this place was 
a small lake, on which was always kept a little 
boat. This shrubbery was a very favorite resort 
of the sisters in very hot weather. 

It so happened, one very hot day, that Jessie 
and Alice had carried their work and books to 
the shrubbery, and were lazily enjoying them- 
selves under a tremendous oak-tree, whose 
kindly branches afforded them a delightful screen 
from the blazing sun. Suddenly Alice started 
up, exclaiming, 

“O, Jessie, I am so tired of staying here. 
Do let us go down to the lake and pick some of 
those pretty flowers that grow in the water.” 

“T don’t think we can reach them, Alice,” 
said Jessie. 

“O yes, we can,” returned Alice ; “they grow 
very close to the water’s edge.” 

“Very well, then, come along; we will leave 
the books and work-box here on this mound 
and fetch them as we come back ;” and so say- 
ing they scampered off toward the lake. 

Arrived there, they endeavored to clutch at 
some of the pretty white flowers that grew and 
flowered abundantly on its surface, but found 
that the distance between them was far too 


great. 
Alice suggested a stick, and immediately car- 


ried her suggestion into practice, by tearing a 
long, pliant twig from a willow whose branches 
hung over the lake and were laved by its waters. 

But this experiment proved to be a useless 
one, for by the time the flowers were dragged to 
shore, they were so broken and bruised that 
Alice cast them away as worth nothing. 

“I’ve an idea,” exclaimed Alice, “and a good 
one too; let’s get the boat, and we shall be able 
to stretch over and get them beautifully.” 

“Ah! but we must not go in the boat, you 
know,” said Jessie; “papa has expressly for- 
bidden it.” 

“What papa meant was, that we must not 
row; he would not mind our getting in, I am 
sure, and we can get the flowers if we lean over 
the further end. Come along; if you don’t go 
I shall;” and Alice started along the margin of 
the lake to where the boat was moored, Jessie 
slowly following. In Alice jumped, and gayly 
held out her hand to Jessie to follow. 

She sat down on the furthest seat of the boat, 
Jessie sitting the other side, in order to balance 
it. Very soon she had gathered all the flowers 
within reach, but she was by no means satisfied; 
she wanted a large bunch. 

The boat was fastened to the shore by a chain 
with a hook at the end, which was attached to a 
large iron ring; nothing was easier than to un- 
fasten this. 

Alice, without telling Jessie what she was 
about to do, requested her to sit in the middle 
of the boat for a minute, as she was going to 
getout. Jessie did as she was asked ; thereupon 
Alice clambered out of the boat, and with her 
back turned so as to hide what she was about, 
quickly unfastened the chain, and holding on to 
it, jumped into the boat. 

“There, Jessie,” she exclaimed, “we shall 
just float out about a yard, and we shall be able 
to get plenty of flowers. You need not be 
frightened,” she added, with an air of superior- 
ity, “I know how to get back that distance.” 

They resumed their former position on each 
side of the boat, Jessie offering no remark, but 
gathering the flowers. 

On looking back, after a few minutes, they 
discovered that already they were several yards 
from the land. 

“There, Alice,” exclaimed Jessie, “it’s quite 
time to go back. Do take the oar and push 
back to the shore.” 

“You’re frightened,” said Alice, contemptu- 
ously. 

“I am not frightened, indeed,” muttered Jes- 
sie, angrily, to herself. 

“Well, then,” returned Alice, “there are some 








lovely forget-me-nots on the other side of the 
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lake, and I am going to fetch some. If you are 
not frightened, you can come and help me row.” 

“ Row!” exclaimed Jessie; “ you don’t know 
how to row.” 

“Yes Ido. It’s only putting the oars in the 
water and taking them out again ;” saying which 
Alice took up an oar in order to put her theory 
into practice. 

She lifted the oar into the water and was pull- 
ing at it as she had seen her papa do, when, all 
of a sudden, over she went, tumbling into the 
back part of the boat and knocking her head. 

Jessie burst out laughing, at which Alice was 
not very pleased; but she said nothing, and 
tried again, this time with better success, and 
she managed to keep the boat floating till they 
reached the middle of the lake. 

“Take hold of the oar a minute, Jessie. I 
am so hot,” said Alice. 

“] sha’ n’t have any thing to do with it,” an- 
swered Jessie. “Papa will be finely angry when 
I tell him you have been rowing.” 

“So you are going to be a tell-tale!” exclaimed 
Alice, angrily. 

“T never said I would not tell, did I?” re- 
turned Jessie. 

“ You had better not tell!” screamed Alice, in 
a perfect fury. 

“Why, what will you do to me?” asked Jessie. 
“You dare not ”— 

But Alice, overcome with passion, left the oar, 
and standing up in the boat struck Jessie furi- 
ously, when, partly owing to Jessie’s losing her 
balance and partly to Alice having left her place, 
the boat upset, and in a moment both were 
struggling in the water. 

Their cries for assistance were heard by two 
men who were at work in Mr. Wiles’s garden, 
which joined the shrubbery. These men has- 
tened toward the lake, when they had no sooner 
seen what had happened than, dispatching one 
to the house for shawls, the other threw off his 
coat and plunged into the stream. 

Swimming to the middle of the lake, he suc- 
ceeded in grasping Alice the first time she rose 
to the surface; but he was not so successful 
with Jessie. Finding that Alice’s weight proved 
a hinderance to his rescuing Jessie, he swam to 
the shore, and delivering his burden to the nurse, 
who had arrived from the house, he again struck 
out. This time with greater success; but when 
he delivered Jessie to her nurse she was insen- 
sible. 

The nurse now turned toward the house bear- 
ing Jessie in her arms, and the man who had 
been the messenger following with Alice. When 
they had reached home the nurse put them both 
to bed and sent off for a doctor, who, when he 





arrived, pronounced Jessie to be in a high fever, 
caused by excitement and cold. 

By the evening Alice had so far recovered as 
to be able to go down stairs, and give her papa 
an account of what had taken place. Very 
gently he spoke to her, forbearing to scold, 
knowing that the sad news he had to tell her of 
her sister’s danger would carry its own reproof. 

The day passed on, and yet the fever re- 
mained unabated, and Alice knew not but that 
each succeeding day would leave her in reality 
her sister’s murderess. Then a time came 
when the doctor spoke of a crisis, and one 
whole night the doctor remained by Jessie’s 
bedside, watching anxiously for the change that 
must take place, and then, when the gray dawn 
broke, the news was carried to Alice, who had 
been waiting all night, that the worst was past. 

It was with a very thankful heart that Alice 
thanked God for his mercy to her. Jessie’s re- 
covery now was slow but sure, and after a com- 
paratively short time she was able to sit up ina 
chair and listen to Alice’s reading. Never had 
invalid a more tireless or considerate nurse 
than Jessie had in Alice; and when praised for 
her kindness by visitors, she would reply, “It 
is the only way in which I can show my grati- 
tude for having been spared the crime of mur- 
der.” 

Whenever Alice feels inclined to give way toa 
fit of passion, the sight of a scar on her sister’s 
forehead reminds her of the first warning she 
received, the neglecting of which had so nearly 
proved fatal. 





A KIND WORD AT THE RIGHT TIME. 





ILLIAM and Henry were clerks in a 

large wholesale establishment. They 
met one morning on their way to the store and 
proceeded together. After talking awhile on 
various subjects the following dialogue took 
place: 

“By the way, William,” said Henry, “I un- 
derstand you were last evening at ——’s,” nam- 
ing a fashionable billiard saloon. 

“ A mistake, Henry. I was never in a billiard 
saloon.” 

“Well, I thought it very strange when J 
heard it.” 

“Why so?” 

“Why ?” said Henry, in astonishment. “Why, 
because you are a religious young man and a 
Church member.” 

“Do you ever visit such places, Henry ?” 

“O, yes; but that is quite a different matter. 
I don’t profess to be a Christian, you know.” 

“ You would think it wrong for me to be there ?” 
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“ Of course I should.” 

“ And right for yourself?” 

“Well, yes; there’s no harm in my being 
there.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, because—because I do not profess to 
be bound by the same obligations that you are.” 

“ And who has released you from those same 
obligations and imposed them upon me?” 

“O, well, now, there’s no use in talking, 
William ; you know that Christians do not and 
ought not engage in what they consider per- 
nicious amusements.” 

“TI certainly do know that they ought not; 
but I wish to know why it is wrong for them 
and right for others.” 

“You know the fact that it is so.” 

“No, I do not know that it is; and I wish to 
call your attention to the truth that the ob- 
ligation to refrain from evil rests upon every 
rational human being in a Christian land. God 
has commanded a// men to love and obey him ; 
also, to the fact that the difference between the 
Christian and the sinner is that one acknowl- 
edges the obligation, while the other denies it; 
and that the denial does not remove the ob- 
ligation. God has not invited you to love him 
if you prefer to do so; but he has absolutely 
commanded you and me to love and obey him. 
I have the right, if you have, to engage in any 
Kind of amusement, and to follow my incli- 
nations in all things; and it is your duty, 
equally with mine, to honor our Master’s law 
by shunning every wicked way. Think of this, 
friend Henry, I entreat you, and acknowledge 
the responsibility which you can not remove; 
and which, after accepting, you would not desire 
to be released from.” 

They had arrived at the store, and each went 
to his own department. These young men had 
entered the employment of A. B. & Sons at the 
same time, about two years before the above 
conversation occurred. William had gained the 
confidence of his employers, and had risen in 
position. The senior partner intended retiring 
from business, and was looking about for a 
Christian young man of ability and energy to 
propose as a partner for his sons; and had 
lately been thinking of William as a suitable 
person. He had observed him closely, and 
thought he saw in him the habits and qualifi- 
cations necessary to make a successful business 
man. 

He had also been watching Henry’s course. 
He had heard of him at places where a young 
man who aspires to positions of truth and honor 
will never be seen, and was about proposing 
his discharge to the other members of the firm. 





He knew that a clerk whose style of living re- 
quires more money than his salary gives him 
will be very likely, indeed almost sure, to re- 
sort to dishonest practices to make up the de- 
ficiency. Instances of this kind are every day 
occurring in our cities ; and as long as we meet, 
as we may every morning and evening in the 
Broadway stages, dainty looking young men, 
dressed in finer and fresher broadcloth than 
their employers wear, with heavy gold chains, 
fine chronometers, and diamond pins and rings, 
we may expect to hear of a great many more. 

That morning’s conversation made a deep 
impression upon Henry’s mind. The subject 
had never been presented to him in that light 
before. He had imagined, as young persons 
are apt to suppose, that no moral responsibility 
rested upon him until he assumed it publicly by 
uniting with the Church. He knew, of course, 
of the future misery of the wicked; but he did 
not mean to die a sinner. O, no; he fully in- 
tended, after he had enjoyed what he considered 
the pleasures of youth, to settle down into 
Christian manhood. After this talk with Wii- 
liam he could not get rid of the idea of account- 
ability to his God. His wicked amusements 
and extravagant habits appeared to him as they 
never had done before, and he began to see 
their inevitable tendency. The result was an 
entire change in his aims and conduct. This 
was so marked that it very soon became known 
to all of his associates, and, of course, to his 
employers. 

He remained in that house; gradually rising 
to the highest clerkship, and, finally, becoming 
the junior partner of the firm of which William 
had for some time been a member. His hap- 
piness and prosperity he always attributed to 
the word kindly spoken at the right time by his 
fellow clerk. He has been successful not only 
as a merchant, but as a Chwistian, exerting 
a powerful influence for good upon all about 
him, but particularly upon the young men em- 
ployed in his house. 





One of our friends keeps a family missionary 
box, and a little daughter of some six Summers 
was very desirous of putting in her pennies also 
with the rest. Some time after she was saying 
her evening prayer at her father’s knee, when, 
to his surprise, she hesitated a moment, and 
then added: “Lord, bless my two pennies for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen.” Waiting until she was 
in bed, he asked his wife: “What made Gracie 
say that?” and the reply was: “She has made 
that every night since giving her pennies to the 
missionary box.” 
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JHE fAMILY fGIRCLE. 


SUFFER AND BE STRONG.—In passing through this 
life we must be content to carry the cross, even the 
cross of Christ, we mean afflictions and persecutions 
for his holy name’s sake, otherwise we shall not be 
thought worthy followers of him. We must denounce 
ourselves, we must forsake friends and kindred, we 
must cast away wicked mammon, we must refuse no 
tribulation, no torment, no loss, no damage, no 
wrong, no injury, no anguish, no, not death itself, 
were it never so terrible. If the merchant for lucre’s 
sake and increase of wealth, adventures life and goods 
upon the sea, enduring all tempests that arise, and 
suffering even the worst luck that may light upon 
him with a contented mind, in hope of at last obtain- 
ing the fruit and profit of his labor, shall we think 
much to suffer for Christ’s sake, for the truth’s sake, 
for conscience’ sake, temporal pain, and momentary 
troubles, knowing that these are preparatives to life 
everlasting, and that we can not walk in God’s way 
unless we yield our necks to bear his yoke. There 
is nothing in this world, though never so precious, 
pleasant, profitable, or commodious, but is subject to 
decay. Only in heaven is the food of life laid up for 
the children of God to taste when it shall please him 
to appoint the time. If, therefore, we be risen with 
Christ, then let us follow the wholesome counsel of 
St. Paul, and fix the eyes of our minds and under- 
standing on things that are above; there let our 
thoughts remain, and our hearts abide. Heart’s-ease, 
tranquillity, quietness, peace of conscience, here we 
have little or none, but such as soon ceases or 
vanishes away. All things under the sun are transi- 
tory, and more vain than vanity itself. 


Prace.—God’s kingdom differs wonderfully from 
all worldly kingdoms in one of the great elements 
that compose—peace. How much has human blood 
had to do with establishing the governments of this 
world! Which one of all the great empires has not, 
at some period, waded through rivers of blood? 
Even our own country has not escaped this terrible 
baptism. But this kingdom is a peaceful kingdom. 
It is true, it may be necessary sometimes for the 
subjects of it to engage in dreadful war; but if so, 
it is not this kingdom that has produced it. There 


is wickedness somewhere always where there is con- | 
flict. Somebody is guilty of murder for every man | 
The kingdom of Jesus Christ | 


that falls in battle. 
does not produce it. Wars come not of the peace- 





able fruits of righteousness at all, but of the opposite 
altogether—the worldly, sensual, and devilish lusts 
of mankind. This peace is the fruit of the righteous- 
ness that I have spoken of. There is no peace in 
the wicked heart. An inspired prophet has told us 
this. “There is no peace,” says he, “ to the wicked.” 
Many people have mistaken here, and because they 
are entirely indifferent, because they don’t care any 
thing about the future or their salvation, they think 
they have peace. That is not peace. ‘If it is, then a 
horse has more peace than a man, and a rock than a 
horse. Stupidity is one thing, and “the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding,” is a very 
different affair. When the heart is conformed to the 
image of the heavenly, when the soul has become 
the subject of regenerating grace, this enmity is sub- 
dued, and there flows from the heart to God a peace- 
ful, happy, blessed recognition, the Spirit crying out, 
“ Abba, Father,” and there flows from God to that 
heart a blessed, pleasing testimony, the witness of 
the Spirit with our spirits that we are the children 
of God, and, along with that, the influence of the 
Comforter, the Holy Ghost, who is called the Com- 
forter for the reason that he undertakes when this 
great change is wrought, to administer strong conso- 
lation to his children. 


GREEDY FOR GOLD.—Riches, like other gifts of 
God, are not to be despised ; but to covet them, or 
to “make haste” to get them, or to seek them, as a 
prime end, is, in the sight of Heaven, a great sin. 
Many through it are betrayed into more revolting 
fowms of sin; but such as escape these, suffer im- 
mensely from the influence of an inordinate love of 
money. Looking out upon men, how affecting it is 
to see them taxing their energies to increase their 
gains; and how sad to contemplate the many in- 
stances which prove the dreadful and degrading power 
of this greediness for gold! Alas, in how many 
instances have honesty, and piety, and justice, and 
honor, and reputation all been drawn in and swal- 
lowed up by this roaring, devouring whirlpool ! 

This process of acquiring wealth often grows into 
an absorbing fassion ; and that passion, gaining con- 
trol, drags the soul down so that it can not do else 
than cling to the earth, I have read of an eagle 
that, flying over a valley of ice, saw a dead body 
lying. The bird descended from its lofty flight, and 
was so long feasting upon the carcass that when it 
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thought to mount again it could not, for its wings had 
become frozen to the ice on which it rested. And 
how many, from a low, sordid love of the world, 
have become so frozen to it that they have lost all 
power to rise above it! 

Every reasonable man knows that the higher and 
nobler elements of his nature crave what riches can 
never give, and that that is a mistaken aim of life 
which does not contemplate the supply of the first 
and greatest needs of our being. Let us beware of 


setting our affections on what is so deceptive and so | 


destructive. Grace is to be sought before gold. We 
need mercy rather than money; and we should 
esteem God’s pardon of more worth than any worldly 
possession. 


CHILDREN’s PLAYTHINGS.— Playthings that the 
children make for themselves are a great deal better 
than those which are bought for them. They employ 
them a much longer time, they exercise ingenuity, 
and they really please them more. A little girl had 
better fashion her cups and saucers of acorns, than 
to have a set of earthen ones supplied. A boy takes 
ten times more pleasure in a little wooden cart he 
has pegged together, than he would in a painted and 
gilded carriage bought from the toy shop; and we 
do not believe any expensive rocking-horse ever gave 
so much satisfaction as we have seen a child in the 
country take with a cocoa-nut husk, which he had 
bridled and placed on four sticks. There is a pecul- 
iar satisfaction in inventing things for one’s self. 
No matter, though. the construction be clumsy and 
awkward, it employs time—which is a great object in 
childhood—and the pleasure the invention gives is 
the first impulse to ingenuity and skill. For this 
reason the making of little boats and mechanical toys 
should not be discouraged ; and when any difficulty 
occurs above the powers of a child, assistance should 
be cheerfully given. If the parents are able to ex- 
plain the principles on which machines are con- 
structed, the advantage will be tenfold. 


BENEFIT OF HOUSEHOLD CARES.—Mrs. Kirkland 
has very truly said that woman is never really and 
healthily happy without cares. But to perform house- 
work is too frequently considered degrading. Even 
where the mother, in obedience to the traditions of 
her youth, condescends to labor occasionally, the 
daughters are frequently brought up in perfect idle- 
ness, take no bodily exercise except that of walking 
in fine weather, or riding in cushioned carriages, or 
dancing at a party. Those, in short, who can afford 
servants can not bemean themselves, as they think, 
by domestic labors. The result is, too frequently, 
that ladies of this class lose what little health they 
started life with, becoming feeble in just about the 
proportion as they become fashionable. In this 
neglect of household cares American ladies stand 
alone. A German lady, no matter how elevated her 
rank, never forgets that domestic labors conduce to 
the health of mind and body alike. An English 
lady, whatever may be her position in society, does 





not neglect the affairs of her household, and, even | 
though she has a housekeeper, devotes a portion of | and kind, and charitable, and full of smiles outside 


her time to this, her true and happiest sphere. A 
contrary course to this results in a lassitude of mind 
often as fatal to health as the neglect of bodily exer- 
cise. The wife who leaves her household cares to 
her domestics generally pays the penalty which has 
been affixed to idleness since the foundation of the 
world, and either wilts away from sheer ennsi, or is 
driven into all sorts of fashionable follies to find 
employment for her mind. 

In a similar strain writes Mrs. Craig—Miss Mu- 
loch—rejoicing in her own new-found opportunities 
of household labor: “ Among the secondary influ- 
ences which can be employed, either by or upon a 
naturally anxious or morbid temperament, there is 
none so ready to hand, or so wholesome, as that so 
often referred to—constant employment. A very 
large number of women, particularly young women, 
are by nature constituted soc exceedingly restless of 
mind, or with such a strong physical tendency to 
depression, that they can by no possibility keep 
themselves in a state of even tolerable cheerfulness, 
except by being continually occupied.” 


HoME Lire.—The other day I chanced to enter a 
friend’s house. He did not know I was in the parlor, 
and I overheard his conversation. He was very 
harsh in his dealing with his child. He was “ out of 
sorts” that morning. “The wind was east,” and the 
east wind blew into his lungs, and into his soul, and 
soured his mind, and soured his heart, and so, like a 
base miscreant, as he was, he vented his bad temper 
on his wife and children. It is a habit some men 
have. 

This man was talking in a hard, unchristian tone— 
talking as .o father should talk. He was saying 
what he would be sorry for in afew moments. And 
then the servant announced my presence. Mind you, 
the man would have said, he could not help it: 

“The boy teased me! He did what I can not 
endure, and, on the impulse of thé moment, I spoke 
my anger. I could not control myself.” 

There was a frown on his face; but when I was 
announced, being more or less of a stranger, demand- 
ing of him certain courtesies, he at once smoothed 
his face as though nothing had happened—as though 
the sun was shining brightly in the heavens, and the 
wind was south, and not east. He came into the 
room where I was, and, in the most cordial and 
courteous way possible, gave me his hand, and smil- 
ingly bade me welcome. 

He could not control himself, simply because he 
did not think enough of his boy—because he did not 
sufficiently appreciate his family; and because he 
thought that his home was a den in which he could 
roar with impunity, and not the great temple of God, 
where he should walk as priest and king. 

And yet I, almost a stranger, was strong in my 
presence to cause him at once to cool down into 
courtesy, into affability, into politeness. 

I tell you that many and many a ian, and many 
and many a woman in this strange world of ours, in 
which many things seem to go wrong, will be gentle, 
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of their houses, with strangers, for whose opinion 
they do not care one jot, or one tittle, and in the 
house, where all the happiness of years depends upon 
their sweetness of soul, and where they are constantly 
shedding influences that will ripen into the good or 
bad life of a boy or girl, will yield to a pettishness 
and peevishness unworthy of them as Christians.— 
Hepworth. 


In BEHALF OF OLD MArps.—Should a girl be 
modest, quiet, unobtrusive, adding neatness and order 
to a long list of home virtues, the active auxiliary 
of her mother, and the guardian angel of her younger 
brothers and sisters, the stinted praise is allowed her 
of being “a good girl, but old maidish.” Beauty she 
may possess, and a mind whose rare endowment 
renders her alike the ornament and honor of her 
race; a heart whose unselfish love takes in the 
interests of others before her own, yet as her more 
thoughtless sisters grow up around her, committing 
their children to her kind and prudent management, 
the whispers grow louder on every side that she is 
fast becoming an old maid. 

While thoughtless folly dances, she may reflect ; 
while others’ beauty is paraded in gaslight and ball- 





rooms before an admiring multitude, hers may deepen 
in a solitude made radiant by noble deeds; while 
others lean for support on those around them, she 
may rest on the strength of her own mighty spirit, 
made such, perhaps, by the reflex wave of the world’s 
selfishness which has left her lonely on the cold sands 
of its own forgetfulness. Nay, the very virtues of 
her character are turned against her, the reasonable- 
ness of her life has singled her out for censure, and 
by this time she is quite an old maid. 

Now turn the tapestry. Let sweet eighteen be 
selfish, fickle, foolish; let father, brother, home be 
all forgotten in the world; let household duties be 
neglected for works as trifling as to weave the spider’s 
web; let common sense and words of wisdom be 
exchanged for fashionable nonsense, and the bright 
bloom of early beauty be worn out by late hours and 
broken spirits, why, she is a charming girl, a splendid 
creature, and will soon, doubtless, be placed in the 
situation which her education so prominently fits her 
to maintain—the head of a household—when she 
may send for her sister, the old maid, to put the 
practical part in execution, while she frets, reads 
novels, and dresses, still the fortunate belle of the 
last season. 
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Nores, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND PRACTICAL, 
ON THE Book OF PsaLms. Sy Albert Barnes. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. JI and Ill. 12mo. Pp. 383, 
343. $1.50 per Volume. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

We noticed this work of Mr. Barnes on the appear- 
ance of the first volume. The author has long since 
demonstrated his eminent qualifications for writing 
expository notes on the Scriptures, These notes on 
the Psalms are admirable ; concise, clear, popular in 
form, sufficiently full in explanation of each Psalm, 
and thoroughly evangelical. It will abundantly repay 
to read the whole book of Psalms in connection with 
these instructive and suggestive “ notes.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FITz-GREEN HALLECK. 
By James Grant Wilson. 12mo0. Pp.607. $2.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co. 

First of all, this is a very beautiful book, printed 
on toned paper, handsomely bound, gilt edged, and 
adorned with a steel portrait of the poet, and of his 
residenee and monument at Guilford. The memoir 
was prepared by his friend and literary executor, 
General Wilson. It is a work that will not only af- 
ford delight to every admirer of one of the most 
gifted and genial poets of America, but its reminis- 
cences of early New York life, and its anecdotes of 
famous literary men and women, both American and 
English, will render it a rich treat to every person 
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interested in the men and things of the last gen- 
eration. 

Halleck’s recollections bear the same relation to 
the by-gone times of America as Leigh Hunt’s do to 
his contemporaries. His letters are like his poetry, 
epigrammatic and sparkling. No poet since Byron 
has so excelled in the high art of letter-writing. The 
volume is enriched by unpublished poems by Halleck 
and Drake, letters from Rogers, Lamb, Poe, and 
other American and English authors, and is in all 
respects the daintiest dish of literary gossip and an- 
ecdote provided for many a day. We will give our 
readers a taste of this entertainment next month. 


THE BisL—E HAND-Book: An Introduction to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. By Foseph Angus, D. D. 
Second Revised Edition. With Revisions, Notes, and 
Index. By Rev. F. S. Hoyt, A. M. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 781. $2.50. 

This is a greatly improved edition of a work that 
has been for some time before the public. The im- 
provements are found in the correction of references, 
in the better treatment of Hebrew words and their 
English equivalents, in incorporating the results of 
the most recent investigations of our ablest scholars 
in Biblical criticism, and of the more recent researches 
in the lands of the Bible. The notes which have 
been appended and the index of Scripture texts 
which has been added by Professor Hoyt are valua- 
ble additions. The volume compresses an immense 
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amount of varied and instructive matter within a 
small compass—including a view of the evidences, 
canon, inspiration, principles of Biblical criticism, 
chronology, the external helps drawn from profane 
history, geography, manners and customs, etc., inter- 
pretation of prophecy, and an examination of the 
characteristics of the various books of the Old and 
New Testament. It is intended to meet the wants 
of all classes of intelligent readers. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. Sy Genio C. Scott. 
With One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations. Large 
12mo. Pp. 484. $2.25. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The author of this book writes from an experience 
of many years in the practice of the “gentle art,” 
and has enjoyed himself so much, and the scenes of 
beauty and loveliness through which his art has led 
him, that he wishes “all the world might learn the 
enjoyment conferred by the practice of angling.” 
He portrays in a pleasing style, and con amore, the 
recreations of the angler in America, with his imple- 
ments and his game. An outline of the progress of 
fish-culture in Europe and America is also given, with 
pescil sketches illustrative of the art of hatching and 
rearing fishes. Even to the “unprofessional” this is 
an interesting and instructive book, and furnishes an 
unexplored source of pleasure. Each game fish af- 
fords a distinct interest, with peculiarities worth 
studying. A well-deserved tribute is paid to the 
temperate and industrious class of men who follow 
for a livelihood the’ hazardous business of fishing on 
the broad seas. 


THE INDIAN Pass. By Alfred B. Street, Author of 
“Fugitive Poems,” “Forest Pictures in the Adiron- 
dacks,” etc. 16mo, Pp. 201. $1.50. Mew Fork: 
Hurd & Houghton, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 


This is a volume of racy sketches of scenes and 
incidents among the northern mountain ranges of the 
State of New York. The wanderings are confined 
to Essex county, embracing nine-tenths of the mount- 
ain system of the entire State, among them the ma- 
jestic Adirondacks, the grandest of them all. Among 
this group chiefly were the author’s wanderings. It 
is a strange, weird, almost unknown region, weltering 
in the wildest, most impenetrable forests; a region 
of snows, land-slides, water-spouts, terrific tempests, 
tornadoes, windfalls, and earthquakes. It is full of 
horrible gorges, dizzy cliffs, impervious fastnesses, 
green dingles, lovely lakes, rivers, grassy glades, 
waterfalls, beautiful beaver-meadows, purling stream- 
lets ; and abounds in bears, wolves, panthers, and 
moose. Four gorges, peerless in majesty and beauty, 
frown within them. One of these—The Indian Pass— 
furnishes the author the title of his book. It is one 
of those grand, unstudied regions, almost at our own 
doors, which we so foolishly neglect for foreign scenes 
and adventures. Even Swiss travelers havé acknowl- 
edged that while these mountain peaks do not attain 
the height of theirs, the region fully equals their 
country in romantic grandeur. 





THE PLANET; Zhe Song of a Distant World. By 
Larry Best. 16mo. Pp. 161. $1.50. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

A poem of six cantos. The poet, dissatisfied with 
the vanities of earth, longs to dwell upon a favorite 
star which he conceives to be an abode of unsullied 
purity and bliss. The muse comes to his relief, and 
he is translated thither. There he finds that evil has 
preceded him, and that a majority of the inhabitants 
have yielded to its influence, leaving but a remnant 
steadfast in their integrity. For the destruction of that 
remnant a plot is contrived by their enemies, the prog- 
ress and result of which are recited in the poem. As 
the poet found nothing new in the distant planet, and 
only recounts evils, sufferings, loves, hopes, and fears, 
such as we daily experience here, we can see nothing 
gained by locating his poem so far from home. The 
poem flows smoothly enough to make easy and pleas- 
ant reading, but rises to no stirring heights, nor does 
it sink to inanity. 


THE StuDy OF LANGUAGES BROUGHT BACK To ITS 
TRUE PRINCIPLES; or, the Art of Thinking in a 
Foreign Language. By C. Marcel, Knt. Leg. Hon. 
Author of “ Language as a Means of Mental Cul- 
ture,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 228. $1.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 


An admirable essay on the natural and true princi- 
ples involved in the acquisition of living and spoken 
languages. The author is a French scholar of rare 
philosophical culture and linguistic accomplishments, 
who for many years has pursued the method in his 
own studies which he recommends to his readers. 
His success is brilliantly illustrated by the vigor and 
idiomatic purity which mark the composition of this 
volume. He handles the English language with the 
force and precision of a native writer, and often 
awakens an interest in his ideas by the simple beauty 
of his style. His little work is not a manual, but a 
method, and is equally applicable to the different 
systems on which text-books have been written. It 
is a valuable little book, full of suggestions and help 
to every student of languages. 


How TO READ CHARACTER: A New Jllustrated 
Hand-Book of Phrenology and Physiognomy, for 
Students and Examiners, 12mo. Pp. 191. $1.25. 
170 Engravings. New York: S. R. Wells. Cin- 
nati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 


One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of 
phrenology and physiognomy in the shortest possible 
time, and without burdening his mind with theoretical 
speculations, will find this just the work he needs. 
So far as any book can give him the instruction he 
requires, this will do it. It begins at the beginning ; 
describes the brain and the skull; illustrates the 
temperaments ; shows how the organs are grouped 
together in the cranium ; points out the location and 
function of each organ, with the corresponding physi- 
ognomical signs; gives practical direction for the 
cultivation or restraint, as may be necessary, of each 
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organ ; explains fully the “ Art of Character Read- 
ing,” showing how to proceed in an examination, how 
to find the organs, how to distinguish the tempera- 
ments and other physiological conditions, and how 
to “take the measure” of each man, woman, and 
child, so as to estimate correctly the mental and 
physical status of every subject examined. The work 
is thorough, methodical, carefully considered in every 
part; and at the same time simple, concise, popular 
in style, and adapted to the comprehension of every 
body who can read the English language. 


Puvpit Germs. By Rev. W. W. Wythe. 16mo. Pp. 

219. Philadelphia: F B. Lippincott & Co. 

This little book contains four hundred and fifty-five 
skeletons of sermons, if indeed they can be called 
skeletons even; they are.but little more than back- 
bones. As a mere apparatus to save labor in ser- 
monizing it will be utterly worthless, and this may 
not be a fault. But why publish the book? We 
can see but one value in it; it may serve to suggest 
good texts and themes to the preacher, and this 
sometimes is serviceable. 


AunT Mitprep’s Lecacy. By the Author of “ Bat- 
tles Worth Fighting,” etc. 16mo. Pp. 339. $1.25. 
BessiE AMONG THE MountTAIns. By Yoanna H. 
Matthews, Author of the “Bessie Series.” 6mo. 
Pp. 356. $1.25. Mew York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Geo. Crosby. 
These are two excellent books, pure, interesting, 
and good, for young people both in the family and 
the Sunday school. 


ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS; or, Camp Life 
in the Adirondacks. By William H. H. Murray. 
16mo. Pp. 236. $1.50. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 

This volume recounts sports and adventures in the 
wild regions of the Adirondacks, similar to those 
already spoken of in noticing Mr. Street’s book—The 
Indian Pass, It is pleasant to find that these mar- 
velous scenes of lake, mountain, and forest in our 
country are beginning to attract the attention they 
so richly deserve. It will not be many years till 





thousands from Europe will be visiting these Amer- 
ican scenes, wondering why they were left so long 
unknown. 


JacK THE CONQUEROR; or, Difficulties Overcome. 
By C. E. Bowen. Tue Litr_e Peat Currers ; 
or, The Song of Love. By Emma Marshall. TrEp- 
DY’s DREAM; or, A Little Sweep’s Mission. By 
Emma Leslie. LitTLe FREDDIE FEEDING HIS 
Sout, By Say Putnam. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

Four smaller books for smaller children, and of 
the usual excellence of the books issued for children 
by these publishers. 


WATER LILy STORIES FOR Boys AND GIRLS. Sox. 
12 Volumes. Illustrated. $3. Philadelphia: Per- 
kenpine & Higgins. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den, 

Twelve little books in a box for little children. 

Good stories and neat little volumes. 


THE WoRKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With Jilustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank, Fohn Leech, and H. 
K. Browne. Library Edition. Vol. V. Contain- 
ing “ Oliver Twist,” “Great Expectations,” “Bleak 
House,” and “Pictures from Italy.” i12mo. Pp. 
780. $1.75. 

THE WAVERLY NovELs. Sy Sir Walter Scott, Bart.— 
Rob Roy, The Monastery, Old Mortality, The Pirate, 
The Black Dwarf. Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
12mo. Pp. 795. $1.75. Mew York: D. Appleton 
& Co, Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

These are two additional volumes of the works of 

Dickens and Scott, issued in a neat and remarkably 

cheap form. 


How A BRIDE wAs Won; or, A Chase Across the 


Pampas. By Frederick Gerstacker. Translated by 
Francis Fordan. Tilustrated by Gaston Fay. &u9, 


Pp. 274. $2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. By the Author of the 
“Heir of Redclyffz.” Illustrated. 8vo. Pp. 331. 
$2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
R. W. Carroll & Co. 





FDITOR'S J ABLE. 


CLOSE OF FIRST VOLUME FOR 1869.—This number 
closes the first volume of the Repository in its new 
form and dress, and we are gratified to know how 
well our efforts to improve the Repository and en- 
large its sphere has been appreciated by our friends. 
Our notices found in our exchanges have been in the 
highest degree commendatory. We might fill our 
editorial page with these notices; as a type of them 
all we give but three, one from the far West, one 
from the far East, and another from the center of our 
States. Says the “ Michigan State Register :” “The 





Ladies’ Repository comes to us in a new and beau- 
tiful dress, donned at the beginning of the year, and 
we gladly welcome it as an old and familiar friend. 
It always contains the freshest and purest religious 
literature available ; the illustrations are exquisitely 
beautiful.” 

“The Vermonter ” says: “The Ladies’ Repository 
and Home Magazine, neat, pure, and beautiful, comes 
to us loaded with high-toned and welcome articles. 
The opening engravings, ‘The Watering Place,’ and 
the likeness of ‘ Jean Ingelow,’ are gems. All through 
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its clearly printed and attractive pages, the eye of 
the reader wanders with delight, for he is sure of a 
rich mental repast. The publishers have promised 
much, but the casual reader must admit that they 
have fulfilled more. Take it, by all means.” 

And the “ Wheeling Intelligencer,” of West Vir- 
ginia, says; “The Ladies’ Repository is the repre- 
sentative of the highest type of intellectual taste and 
culture to be found among American women. Were 
it to crowd out the trashy publications filled only 
with fashion-plates and silly love stories, now the 
only literature especially designed for women, to be 
found in many homes, and occupy the place of the 
latter, it would be ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.’ ” 

And away up in Canada the “ Christian Guardian” 
says: “The Ladies’ Repository for April has, as 
usual, two steel engravings, and also seven other 
beautiful pictorial illustrations. Its contents are of 
sterling value, this being an unusually good number 
of this most excellent monthly. We count it the 
best family magazine published on the continent.” 

Many letters from our readers and contributors 
speak in the same strain, and the handsome increase 
of two or three thousand in our subscription list 
assures us we have moved forward in the right 
direction. But what we wish to say just now is, that 
we have not yet had a sufficient increase in the num- 
ber of our subscribers to pay for the increased cost 
we have incurred in adding the new features to the 
Repository. Could not our agents and friends make 
another effort in behalf of the volume which commen- 
ces with the July number? Each volume is complete 
in itself, and subscribers for the next volume would 
have an opportunity of trying it for a half year at 
$1.75. In our July number we will commence an inter- 
esting and instructive narrative, by Meta Lander, the 
author of “ Esperance,” entitled, “Chronicles of a 
New England Family,” to be continued through the 
volume. We have on hand also one of the best of 
Mrs. Gardner’s domestic stories, to be continued 
through several numbers. Our arrangements are 
complete for a supply of valuable illustrated arti- 
cles, and for substantial and instructive contributions 
to our various departments. Show this number to 
your friends, and ask them to subscribe for the next 
half-yearly volume. 


APPEAL FROM THE MIssION Rooms.—The late 
General Conference appointed a Commission, con- 
sisting of ministers and laymen, to erect or purchase 
“Connectional Buildings” in the city of New York 
suitable for the accommodation of the Book Concern, 
Missionary Society, and other benevolent institutions 
of the Church, at a cost not exceeding one million of 
dollars. The Missionary Society, through its Board 
of Managers, expressed to the said Commission its 
willingness to become responsible for one-fourth part 
of the expense of creating the necessary property 
within the limits prescribed by the General Confer- 
ence. After the most careful and thorough consid- 
eration and consultation the said Commission, with 
the hearty concurrence of the Board of Managers of 





the Missionary Society, has purchased a new and 
elegant building on the corner of Broadway and 
Eleventh-street for the purposes contemplated in the 
action of the General Conference. The building is 
one of the finest in the city ; every connectional inter- 
est of the Church, having the center of its move- 
ments in New York, can find ample accommodation 
in it, and still enough can be spared for renting to 
nearly, if not quite, pay the interest on its entire 
cost. The property cost $900,000, which sum is 
$100,000 less than the amount named by the General 
Conference. It will be held and administered for the 
Church by the Book Concern and the Missionary 
Society as tenants in common, the Book Concern 
receiving three-fourths, and the Missionary Society 
one-fourth, of the income and benefits arising from 
the rent or occupancy of. the property from year 
to year. 

The Missionary Society is dependent so/e/y on the 
voluntary contributions of its friends for the means 
to meet its promise to pay one-fourth, or $225,000, 
of the expense of this purchase. The Centenary 
offerings for this purpose fell far below the sum 
needed, not exceeding, perhaps, all told, more than 
$40,000. To supplement this contribution the Gen- 
eral Conference at its late session, in providing for 
the celebration of the Jubilee of the Missionary 
Society, directed that voluntary offerings be made 
in all our Churches and congregations “apart from, 
outside of, and extra to the regular missionary con- 
tributions of the year, for the sole, direct, and express 
purpose of erecting a Mission House in the city of 
New York, as a monument and memorial of the 
Missionary Semi-Centennial of 1869.” 

The day set apart for this jubilee celebration was a 
very inconvenient one for many parts of our country, 
being in the midst of preparations for the Spring 
Conferences. This laudable enterprise ought not to 
be allowed to go by default simply because the special 
jubilee day has passed. Every Church in the con- 
nection ought to have the opportunity and privilege 
of contributing something on this joyous occasion, 
as an expression of gratitude to God for his bless- 
ings upon our missionary labors for the past fifty 
years. There ought not to be the least difficulty in 
raising the needed amount, to enable the Missionary 
Society to meet its part of the cost of the “Connec- 
tional Buildings,” without embarrassment. Twenty- 
five cents per member would cover the amount. The 
parents of our Church could not do a better thing 
than to place in the hands of each of our Sunday 
school scholars twenty-five cents, which would accom- 
plish the work and enable the “little ones” to feel 
that they helped to buy it. 


THE Bay OF NEw YorkK.—We present this month 
another gem from the easel of George L. Brown, the 
painter of “ The Crown of New England,” an engrav- 
ing of which appeared in our March number. By the 
way, we have received from Prang & Co. a most 
beautiful chromo of “ The Crown of New England,” 
which we commend to our readers for its fidelity to 
the original and richness of coloring. 


























